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HATS, AND HOW TO TREAT 
THEM. 


LTHOUGH we can never allow that the fash- 

ion of wearing “ chimney-pot” hats is a de- 
sirable one, yet, as they seem to be a necessary 
evil, one must make the. best of it, and learn how 
to take good care of them; for there is no article 
of a gentleman’s attire which so quickly becomes 
shabby as his hat, because dust, air, and light all 
tend to injure it, and therefore it should always 
be kept in a box when not in constant use. 

On ordinary occasions a soft brush should be 
daily applied to keep it smooth; but when the hat 
is wetted, the moisture should be carefully wiped 
off with a dry soft cloth. ‘If it has only received 
a little sprinkling, which gives it a mottled ap- 
pearanee, dip the hat-brush gently into water and 
pass it lightly round in the same way as the nap 
runs, 


state of smoothness; then place the hat on its 
side on a clean napkin, for the night, to dry. Next 
morning brush it with an ordinary Hat-brush, and 
it will look but little the worse for having been 
wet. The better the quality of the hat, the oft- 
ener may this process be repeated without injur- 
ing it. Indeed, it is the poorest econoniy to pur- 
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When you have dampened all parts alike, | 
take a harder brush and lay the nap to its former | 
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chase a cheap hat, for one wetting will often 
spoil it entirely, 

Bulges or indentations in hats can be removed 
by holding the hat over the steam of the tea-ket- 
tle, and then pressing it with a hot iron on the 
inside, laying the hat on a soft surface. Any 
other attempts to restore the shape will probably 
result in cracking it past repair. 

When, after some usage, the nap becomes dull 
and gray-looking, its gloss can be renewed by 
gently pressing a warm iron, ordinarily hot, two 
or three times round in the direction of the nap. 

If your hat has been wet in salt-water, and the 
nap has become clotted, take a hard brush, a lit- 
tle boiling-hot water, and some yeHow soap; then 
rub a very little of the soap on the brush, dip it 
lightly into the hot water, and brush around in 
the direction of the nap... Continue this until the 
nap is smooth. Now dip the brush into clear 
water and work out all the soap; then take an 
ivory paper-cutter and scrape around the edge of 
the hat. Afterward dry the nap as much as 
| sible with a soft brush, and lay the hat on one 

side on a soft napkin until quite dry. 

When purchasing a new hat, bear in mind that 
| the more stoutly it is made, the more durable it 
| will prove, but that, for comfort, a light and elastic 
| one is much better; and you must decide which 
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Fig. 1.—Warre ‘Vicrorta Lawn Suir. 





of these desiderata is of the most importance. A 
short and full nap is of the best quality. 

It is needful both for the comfort and health 
of the head that there should be a supply of cool 
air between it and the hat. In India hats are 
made one within the other, with a space between 
them for the circulation of air.. Such an arrange- | 
ment would be-very desirable for the heated term | 
of our summers. . A constant supply of fresh air | 
should be given through an aperture in the centre 
of the crown of every hat, as it is essential for 
health. ° Many men lose the hair on the top of | 
their heads from not wearing hats thus ventilated. | 

Formerly all hats were made of the soft fluff | 
of the beaver, or the cheaper fur of some animal. 
This ‘material was employed in the manufacture 
of hats*for several centuries, and it was not until 
1840 that silk hats were manufactured to any 
extent. The plush used for coverings consists 
of a pile of the finest silk woven to a ground- 
work of cotton, and is imported from Lyons. 
This is cut out to fit the foundation or “ shape,” 
which has been prepared from calico saturated 
with a solution of shellac, and the requisite form 
is given on a wooden block by means of heat, 
and it is then lined with thin sheets of cork, and | 
thus an elastic, light frame-work is made. The 
plush is attached to it by heatj and the shellac 
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varnish acts as a glue to fasten it to the frame. 
Women sew in the linings and the trimmings. 
But as yet the brims are perfectly flat, and they are 
formed into shape by softening in a stove and 
moulding with a hot iron and the hands. Some 


| skill, however, is needful to make a stylish hat. 





White Victoria Lawn and _Nansook 
Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The skirt of this white Victoria lawn 
suit is trimmed with a deep flounce furnished 
with a hem two inches wide at the bottom. The 
trimming for the over-skirt, sleeves, and scarf con- 
sists of side-pleated lawn ruffles. For the scarf 
a piece of lawn three yards and three-eighths long 
and three-quarters of a yard wide is required. 
Side-pleated ruffles trim the middle of the scarf 
on the under edge and the ends all around. Brus- 
sels straw bonnet, trimmed with ruby serge rib- 
bon and poppies. Red parasol. 

Fig. 2.—The skirt of this’ nansook suit is 
trimmed with a deep flounce, and the over-skirt 
and waist are run in narrow lengthwise tucks. 
Narrow and broad white lace and bows of black 
gros grain ribbon form the remainder of the trim- 
ming, Italian straw bonnet, trimmed with cream- 


| colored serge ribbon and a black ostrich feather. 








Fig. 2.—Wnuire Nansoox Sur. 
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LOVE. 
By R. H. STODDARD. 


Love is older than his birth— 
So a loving poet sung. 
How can he be so old, so young, 
Born every hour throughout the earth? 
Hearts grow cold, 
And bells are tolled ; 
His heart has never ceased to beat; 
Still his feet are dancing feet. 


Blazing in his strong right hand 
Is the hymeneal torch ; 
He lights the bridegroom from the porch 
To where the priests and altars stand; 
Leads the maid, 
Who, unafraid, 
Passes then from maid to wife— 
Knows the secret of her life! 


Earth hath kings—he kings them all: 
Their rich palaces are his ; 

They were, and are not, but he is. 

He sees great empires rise and fall, 

Fall and rise, 
With equal eyes; 

Nothing disturbs his happy reign, 

So our kissing lips remain. 

When you press your lips to mine, 
What care I for Time or Fate? 
Death must pass me by, or wait 

For a moment less divine. 

Heart to heart, 

We can not part; 
Henceforth we breathe immortal breath— 
Love is mightier than Death. 
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0@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 26 contains an interesting 
double-page engraving of “ The London Season,” 
a page of “ Sketches in Montenegro,” and a spirit- 
ed Political Cartoon. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S W EEKLY 
Sor September 2. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


T is not altogether the fault of women, 
probably, that the workers among them 
are looked at by society with a glance of 
pity. Even the liberal thinkers who con- 
eede their right to labor are too apt to 
praise their success with an air of abate- 
ment, as who should say, “They do remark- 
ably well under the circumstances; but 
alack the circumstances that compel them 
to toil!” 

Perhaps, however, we should rather won- 
der that this disrespect toward industry is 
not greater, than that it is so great. How 
much of it is due to the popular theology 
which for so many ages was supposed to 
regard labor as a curse, and so a degrada- 
tion, is not clear. Some part is our inherit- 
ance from the Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tions. The airy Hellene, who loved leisure 
for art, philosophy, politics, and the newest 
news, was content to live simply while his 
slaves did all his work. Labor was the 
badge of the servile class. In Beotia a 
man who engaged in commerce made him- 
self ineligible to office for ten years.. The 
liberal PLato declared that the trade of a 
shop-keeper, being a degradation to a citi- 
zen, ought to be punished as a crime. ARIs- 
TOTLE, though the defender and mouth-piece 
of the middle classes, thought that in a per- 
fect state no citizen should exercise any 
mechanical art. Rome, from different mo- 
tives, practically adopted the Greek habit. 
CICERO agreed with XENOPHON in adopting 
ARISTOTLE’s notion. AUGUSTUS condemned 
to death a Senator found guilty of debasing 
his rank by taking part in a manufacture. 

The feudal system fostered this feeling, 
and forbade the “gentleman” to do any 
thing useful. It is but lately that any em- 
ployment, save that which the army and 
the church offered, was opened to younger 
sons in England. Byron thought that his 
rank compelled him haughtily to return his 
publisher’s check, though an execution was 
in his house. Even WALTER Scott made a 
half apology for selling “ Marmion.” 

That eminent social philosopher, Mr. 
Gedrge Fitz-Boodle, expected the grati- 
tude of the world for his invention of two 
new professions for gentlemen, one of them 





being that of esthetic auctioneer, and the 
other superintendent of artistic dining. The 
fashionable world of London lately felt a 
shiver creep down its aristocratic back at 
the news that a duke’s son and a princess’s 
brother-in-law had gone into trade. 

Our colonial position, our peculiar history, 
and Necessity, that most radical of reform-. 
ers, broke down this narrow prejudice in 
America. Men of all ranks found them- 
selves free to work at whatever business 
they chose. All the prizes of sovial and po- 
litical life were within reach of the trades- 
man or artisan. But it was inevitable that 
women should wait for a like liberty, since 
they have been in all ages practically a 
servile class, not demanding opportunities 
withheld. 

Now, however, that the complex charac- 
ter of modern society makes it necessary to 
utilize their capacity, employment after em- 
ployment has claimed them, until it is easier 
to count the few industries still refusing 
their help than the many which exact it. 
But society is slow-going, and hates innova- 
tions. It is only when a revolution is ac- 
complished, and the new order of things is 
becoming an old order, with promise of sta- 
bility, that society accepts the fact. If it 
took generations, dynasties, wars, the sub- 
version of whole civilizations, to make work 
honorable for men, we ought not to be cha- 
grined that women encounter some opposi- 
tion, pity, or surprise from the thoughtless 
when they too claim a right to labor. 

Indeed, this reform has advanced in pub- 
lic favor with notable swiftness. And it 
may not be too much to say that but one 
obstacle can long delay the recognition of 
the fact that capacity is of no sex, and that 
labor, in and of itself, is honorable. This 
obstacle is the tendency of women them- 
selves to depreciate their own callings. 
When the saleswoman shall think as well 
of herself for being a saleswoman as the 
salesman thinks well of himself for being 
a salesman; when the female book-keeper 
takes the same pride in her day-books and 
ledgers that her brother would take, honor- 
ing her business as sincerely, and equally 
content to make it her life-long occupation, 
if that be her duty; when the female teach- 
er shall refuse to make teaching a make- 
shift; when all working-women shall be 
willing to consider their work final, if need 
be, and at least always dignified, always 
worthy of their best service—the world will 
cheerfully accept them and their industry 
at their own valuation. 

Not that marriage is to be deprecated or 
postponed to a mean prudence. It is only 
marriage as an escape from labor, marriage 
as a selfish, loveless convenience, marriage 
as a dishonest bargain, that is unlovely. 
And by honorable toil women may avoid 
that dishonorable ease. ~ 

Of that religiousness of work on which 
we would insist, Caleb Garth had a pro- 
found sense when he said: “You must be 
sure of two things. You must love your 
work, and not be always looking over the 
edge of it, wanting your play to begin. And 
the other is, you must not be ashamed of 
your work, and think it would be more hon- 
orable to you to be doing something else. 
You must have a pride in your work and in 
learning to do it well, and not be always 
saying, There’s this, and there’s that; if I 
had this or that to do, I might make some- 
thing of it. No matter what a man is, I 
wouldn’t give twopence for him, whether 
he was the Prime Minister or the rick 
thatcher, if he didn’t do well what he un- 
dertook to do.” 





SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Ks LESSED be the man who invented 

sleep,” says Sancho Panza; but bless- 
ed be he who inaugurated Saturday after- 
noons, say the irrepressible children, the 
fagged-out school-teachers, the plodding 
shop and mill girls: Saturday afternoon, 
when one can forget the existence of longi- 
tudes and boundaries, of Latin declensions 
and Greek terminations, and go fishing or 
skating if one is a learner; Saturday aft- 
ernoon, when the e can think his 
own thoughts and cultivate his own mind, 
and enjoy a breathing space of leisure ; when 
the working-girl can spend her money, trim 
her Sunday bonnet, and knit together all 
the loose ends of the week. Does it not 
seem a sort of prelude to the holy hush of 
the Sabbath, a cessation from the hurly- 
burly of toil and fretting, a preparation for 
repose and high thoughts? When the lib- 
erated worker sees the half-holiday at his 
service, to be used according to his whim, 
does it not appear like uncounted riches, of 
which he is to enjoy the spending and bear 
the responsibility? And is he not troubled 
with a fear of squandering it, of not em- 
ploying it to the best advantage, conscious 
that such largess comes but once a week? 
And how profitably might one dispose of 
such a season, such a respite from enforced 
and perhaps uncongenial labor! One might 





almost learn a new language in the Satur- 
day afternoons of a year, or grow into a fair 
intimacy with BLACKSTONE, or acquire the 
rudiments of an art or science; they might 
coruscate with the wisdom of SHAKSPEARE 
or reverberate to the solemn rhythm of Mi- 
TON. What garnered wealth might they 
not show in the aggregate! Yet those Sat- 
urday afternoons spent in out-of-door rec- 
reations and idling we would by no means 
condemn, since he who runs may read the 
book of Nature if he will, and many an in- 
spiring thought has been captured while 
angling for a bite. 

Perhaps the charm of this brief vacation 
diminishes somewhat as we advance in 
years, when we no longer have a kite to fly 
nor a doll to dress, when the serious busi- 
ness of life bears so heavily upon us that 
we are sometimes obliged to drop it out of 
our calendar as a half-holiday, when Sat- 
urday afternoon looms up before us like a 
miniature reckoning-day, when wages are 
to be paid and the balance-sheet of the 
week adjusted, when all the neglected du- 
ties of seven days are compressed into one, 
as all the neglected pleasures of the same 
were crowded into the Saturday afternoon 
of our youth. And yet, from the force of 
early habit, it retains a flavor of pleasure 
and expectation, and, like the shattered 
vase, “the scent of the roses remains round 
it still.” 





PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH 
THINKING. 


VERY body who read that delightful 
book, The Memoirs of Mrs. Somerville, 
sees, as in a picture, the figure of the maiden 
Mary FarrFax, standing, in her fair youth, 
against the dull background of her circum- 
stances. The quiet, economical household 
administratign doubtless made a calm at- 
mosphere in which her genius flourished. 
And it recalls a phase of life once common, 
but which we have almost allowed to fade 
out of remembrance. 

In the old towns of Massachusetts there 
is yet a family here and there which illus- 
trates this manner of existence. These are 
well-born people, in the New England sense; 
that is, they are persons whose blood knows 
no taint of crime, and whose fathers and 
grandfathers were studious if not scholarly 
men. They may or may not possess tradi- 
tions of past grandeur. That is not of con- 
sequence. But they are known to live with 
the strictest parsimony, to do all sorts of me- 
nial drudgery, to eke out their scanty means 
with curious ingenuities of contrivance. 

The rawest bog-trotter of a Bridget would 
scorn to take service with ladies who so de- 
meaned themselves. In the opinion of the 
grocer’s boy and the hostler at the livery- 
stable there exist doubts of their respecta- 
bility, perhaps. And the rosy butcher may 
have his misgivings about “ folks that lives 
on air.” But they take their place, as a mat- 
ter of course, in the best society, and are the 
most interesting persons on its list. 

Their carpets are older than themselves, 
for the most part, and no new piece of fur- 
niture has entered their houses within the 
memory of man. But books are certain to 
be read there. If there is no money to buy 
them, then five dollars must be saved from 
clothes or shoes or food for the library sub- 
scription. For these people are of the opin- 
ion of Grotius, who said that books were 
an absolute ity of exist 
he was no niggard, and if any thing were 
left over after these were bought, he would 
cheerfully spend it for meat and drink. 

Breakfast may consist of fried rice and 
maple molasses. But that rice will be so 
delicately browned and so daintily served, 
that molasses will be so lucent a sirup in so 
pretty a cup, that DELMONICO’s banquets 
are not more attractive. Dinner will be of 
the simplest materials, but so skillfully com- 
pounded as to satisfy both health and ap- 
petite. 

If the women serve seven years for a new 
gown, their service will be as cheerful as 
Jacos’s for RacHEL. And, in old gowns, 
they are so unmistakably ladies, from their 
crown of shining hair to the unfrayed hem 
of their skirts, in their neatness, their refine- 
ment, their elegance of manner, that a wom- 
an who wears rich raiment in their presence 
seems almost to be put on her defense. 

Not being tempted to squander costly 
time in expensive cooking of indigestible vi- 
ands, or in still more expensive concoction 
of side-pleatings, gauffered ruffles, and jet 
embroideries, they adorn their minds in- 
stead of their gowns, and find a more last- 
ing satisfaction in that employment. Very 
likely they paint well, or model. Always 
they know one or two languages besides 
their own, and they are the most delightful 
talkers imaginable. 

The men of these households may wear 
their clothes till they are white at the seams, 
but there is no mistaking their patent of 
gentility. It is they who are always hos- 
pitable to new ideas, if their houses be 
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small. It is they who elevate politics, who 
study social science, who keep pace with 
the best thought of the best age the world 
has seen, Their behavior is a school of 
manners. Best of all, perhaps, these hus- 
bands and wives who have kept the win- 
dows of their souls wide open, that the free 
airs from heaven might blow through, who 
have seen that the business of life is to 
know all that can be learned, and to do the 
very best they know, have never grown 
apart from each other. Like aspirations, 
like endeavors, a life based on the bottom 
facts of the universe, have made them and 
kept them comrades. And the white-haired 
man finds in his white-haired wife a sweet- 
er charm than the eager lover sought in his 
fair young sweetheart. 

This high-bred frugality was common a 
generation or two ago. Its return would 
solve the hardest problem of modern so- 
ciety—the building of a refined life upon 
@ narrow income. It is the “plain living 
and high thinking” of WorpswortTu. It is 
what EMERSON meant when he wrote: 
“Can any thing be so elegant as to have 
few wants, and to serve them one’s self? 
It is more elegant to answer one’s own 
needs than to be richly served; inelegant, 
perhaps, it may look to-day, and to a few, 
but it is an elegance forever and to all. 
Parched corn and a house with oné apart- 
ment, that I may be free of all perturba- 
tions, that I may be serene and docile to 
what the mind shall speak, and girt and 
road-ready for the lowest mission of knowl- 
edge or good-will, is frugality for gods and 
heroes.” 





HOW ANCIENT THRIFT BECOMES 
MODERN UNTHRIFTINESS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


T was said by them of old time that a girl 
should never be married till she had 
knit a pillow-caseful of stockings. And the 
stockings, after all, were only a sign of what 
was going on with the rest of her wardrobe. 
One would say that pretty much all the lei- 
sure of young maidenhood was devoted to 
preparing clothes for a damsel to wear the 
rest of her life. 

This was not altogether unreasonable, 
When the only way to get stockings was to 
knit them up painfully, stitch by stitch— 
seaming the beginning, widening for the 
calf, narrowing for the ankle, setting the 
heel, slipping and binding, curving the in- 
step, pointing the toe; when the only way 
to have under suits and table-linen and 
sheets and towels was to pull the flax, and 
spin the thread, and weave the fabric, and 
cut, and shape, and sew with the slow, how- 
ever dextrous needle, it was proper that a 
girl should start out in the tussle of married 
life well equipped. When all the house- 
work must be done by her own hands, and 
when the little ones came with their fresh, 
imperative claims, there could be very little 
time left for making clothes, especially for 
the daintiness of attire which women love. 
So it was well and wisely done that the girls 
should use their comparative leisure and 
freedom to stock their chests with linen and 
woolen in preparation for the day when 
they should have something else to do. This 
was real thrift, foresight, prudence. 

But is the same thing thrift to-day ? With 
the world fall of factories and sewing-ma- 
chines and cut paper patterns, with shops 
heaped up with ready-made underwear, why 
should a woman cumber herself with snowy 
heaps of Hamburg edgings and tatting and 
tucking and fluting? We travel, we tarry at 
the sea-side in summer, we flit to Florida in 
the winter, we close our houses for weeks and 
months at a time. Why should we leave a 
dozen of every thing in the bureau drawers 
to be stolen by burglars, to be burned with 
fire? Why should we burden our trunks 
with clothes that we do not want and can 
not wear? Suppose a girl is to be married. 
The chances are a hundred to one that she 
will not go beyond the pale of Harper’s Ba- 
zar, and that she will take her sewing-ma- 
chine along. The chances are ten to one 
that Alonzo will board the first year, though 
he makes a mistake in doing so. Then he 
will move to another town to take a larger 
partnership; then he will try California a 
while; then come back to Boston, and be 
sent on a business trip to Europe. All that 
Ella needs is clothes enough to be thorough- 
ly comfortable and tidy. The fewer super- 
fluities she has, the easier and cheaper her 
transportation. Nobody but the Adams Ex- 
press and the railroad companies profits by 
her piles of fine linen. And the fine linen 
itself turns yellow, and the arm sizes grow 
small, and pieces must be set in, and the 
neck bands begin to pinch, and the fashions 
change, and there is a good deal of vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 

But suppose Ella falls ill suddenly—what 
then? Why, then she has but to send down 
town and get every thing she wants at hard- 
ly greater expense than the bare material 
would cost herself. In a world where LoRD 
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& TAYLOR sell good strong white petticoats, 
with six tucks and a ruffle, for fifty cents, 
there can not be a great deal saved by mak- 
ing your own tucks and ruffles. Moreover, 
in case of illness, tucks and ruffles are super- 
numerary. I dare say we were all fed on 
the prejudice that a great deal of fine and 
fussy under-gearing must be laid up in or- 
der that we might be respectable in sick- 
ness. But the first touch of real sickness 
dispels that prejudice. What you want in 
sickness is the plainest and softest and old- 
est clothing attainable. What you want is 
something agreeable to the touch; some- 
thing not easily injured, not too good to cut 
and tear and stain; something that goes 
quickly into the wash-tub and comes easily 
out from under the flat-iron. In sickness, 
edgings and rufflings and embroidery are 
simply stiffness and roughness and discom- 
fort. In sickness, mustard poultices and 
rye poultices are patting down on every 
thing, and the quinine is distilling its bit- 
terness every where, and the liniment you 
should have been rubbed with you are swal- 
lowing, and the iron you should have swal- 
lowed is rubbed in till all is hopelessly black 
with iron rust, and the sole comfort is that 
every thing is old, and kept for just such 
use. Moreover, our houses are generally es- 
tablished on a health basis, and sickness 
brings extra work in every direction, and 
the tired arms of the laundry-maid should 
have only the work of cleanliness to do, and 
not the cunning work of high art. 

True thrift, then, I should say, consists in 
pursuing exactly the opposite course which 
our grandmothers pursued a hundred years 
ago. True thrift teaches you, dear Ella, not 
to buy and make clothes enough to last you 
a dozen or twenty years, but simply enough 
for your yearly wearing. It teaches you 
not to neglect the replenishing of your ward- 
robe till every thing is worn to shreds, but 
to keep always a little ahead, and to lay 
aside a few sheets and napkins and towels 
and under-clothing while they are only soft 
and thin, but still hold together, against the 
sad emergency of sickness; and to take the 
money that would otherwise be locked up 
in yellowing and useless linen and invest it 
in stocks, or bonds, or books, or drives, or 
sea-side strolls and mountain rambles, and 
the general strengthening and sweetening 
of life, which is more than meat, and of the 
body, which is more than raiment. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL BONNETS. 


Lee bonnets have close-fitting capote fronts 
with high, pointed crowns, The front or brim 
is so close that only a slight pleating of lace or 
silk, or else a small twist, is allowed for face trim- 
ming, with perhaps a little cluster of flowers 
stuck on the edge of the brim. Many of the 
high-peaked crowns are too prononcé to please 
ladies of taste, but a happy medium is found in 
lower tapering crowns that preserve enough of 
the sharp outline to be stylish. Velvet re-asserts 
itself as the handsomest material for dress bon- 
nets. Indications are that felt has had its day 
of popularity, except for second-best bonnets ; 
the coarseness of American felts has brought it 
into disfavor. There is an effort to revive plush 
as a fabric for bonnets, but it has not been large- 
ly bought by American buyers. Long and ample 
strings to be tied under the chin will be found on 
most imported bonnets. These strings are of the 
ribbons known to milliners as Nos. 16 and 22. 
The handsomest ribbons are gros grain on one 
side and satin on the other. 


NEW SHADES. 


The new shade that is to brighten up all dark 
hues is cream-color that is tinged with green 
like that of young and tender salad leaves. This 
greenish cream-color is to be combined with the 
dark myrtle green (which is now called Russian 
green), with very dark green bronze, and with 
brown bronze. Cream-color is also seen without 
the new green hue, but is much darker than that 
now worn. Navy blue is shown again, but is al- 
most black, as we have already said, and is most 
fashionable when associated with cardinal red. 
The dark rich cardinal will not only be worn 
again, but in greater profusion than ever. It is 
not only the small accessories of the costume 
that display the cardinal shade, but larger and 
more conspicuous ones; thus there are cardinal 
red grenadine veils, cardinal parasols, and finally 
cardinal demi-trained skirts are worn beneath 
cream-colored polonaises. The colors, however, 
which the best houses expect to use most are 
Russian greens and the new bronze shades, 


FANCY FEATHERS, 


Fancy feathers fancifully arranged will be more 
used than ostrich plumes. Thus there are whole 
crowns of capotes and of turbans made of feath- 
ers, and the front or brim is bordered with a band 
of feathers to correspond. The breasts of birds 
are on the crowns; cocks’ plumes curl low at the 
back in two clusters @ la Mercure ; and sometimes 
the head and wings—indeed, the entire bird is 
placed sitting on the crown. The blue-green 
shaded lophophore feathers are much used for 
these. The merle, so popularly worn last winter, 
is seen again; peacock bands and crowns, also 
guinea-hen feathers, ducks, gulls, and the Rus- 
sian green cocks’ plumes, are largely imported. 
Cream-colored breasts for crowns, with bottle 
green cocks’ plumes in Mercury fashion on each 





side, are among the most expensive feather trim- 
mings. Black cocks’ plumes are mounted to 
form long bandeaux and crown trimmings, and 
the ends of each plume are tipped with jet. The 
turban, entirely of blue lophophore feathers, is 
fashionable in France, where it is worn with a 
cardinal red veil. Bands of cocks’ feathers with 
wings to match are of the quaintest red-brown 
shades; similar sets are made up of the yellow 
and green “ eyes” of peacocks’ feathers; fanchon 
fronts entirely of feathers have silk or velvet 
crowns, while in other bonnets this is reversed— 
the soft round capote crown being feathers, and 
the close front of velvet. 


THICKETS OF FLOWERS. 


Though feathers abound, flowers will be used 
in even greater profusion. French milliners place 
what they call a bosquet, or thicket of flowers or 
foliage, around the crown of the bonnet, and the 
name is well applied to the large monture of burs, 
seeds, grasses, and foliage that they have sent over 
for this purpose. These are thickly set branches, 
clumps, or masses of flowers, three or four inches 
broad, and long enough to encircle the crown and 
hang down on one side or on both. They have 
natural woody stems, with natural foliage, burs, 
and grasses preserved by art in a way that will 
make them last at least a season. The caprice of 
the summer in Paris has been wearing natural 
flowers ; now their foliage at least has been pre- 
served for winter use. ere are long branches 
of real sage leaves of their natural grayish-green 
hue, plucked from the bush, stiffened by glue, in- 
terspersed with cardinal red berries, and twisted 
around the crown of elegant velvet capotes of 
green or bronze shades. Real field grass is col- 
ored dark purplish tints, and combined with pale 
blue myosotis for other hats. Foliage is preferred 
to flowers, especially dark mottled autumn leaves 
of quaint colors, and spotted as if by decay. Oth- 
er dark green and brown montures have myrtle 
green leaves, or else they are of bronze shades, 
with many burs and seeds. Velvet, satin, and 
chenille are also used to make shaded leaves and 
branches, but do not promise to be as popular as 
the natural foliage. Green wheat is made of vel- 
vet, and in moss and olive shades is prettily com- 
bined with roses and with wall-flowers to form 
small bouquets for the front of the bonnet. 

Silk-petaled roses are the perfection of artificial 
flowers in fineness and in durability also. They 
come in rich damask red and cardinal shades, are 
half blown, and copy nature admirably. The dark 
foliage already described has usually one or two 
of these dark red or else cream-colored roses in 
the middle of the branch, 


ORNAMENTS, 


Few ornaments are shown. The handsomest 
are of steel or of jet, or else jet and steel are com- 
bined. Colored beads are also shown in thick 
cable cords for the crown of hats, and there are 
bandeaux of bead-work in Grecian patterns for 
the fronts of bonnets. Navy blue and bronze are 
the colors most seen in these showy trimmings. 


DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE HAT. 


The hat most in favor in England at present, 
and which will be worn in the autumn also, is 
the picturesque shape seen in Gainsboroygh’s 
stolen picture of the Duchess of Devonshire. The 
crown is nearly covered with five or six ostrich 
tips, the brim is very broad, and the whole is set 
on the side of the head in most coquettish fashion. 


FEATHER TURBAN, DERBY, ETC. 


Turbans will probably be the fashionable round 
hat next season; but instead of being worn far 
forward as at present, they are to be placed far 
back on the coiffure, as bonnets are now worn. 
They are to be covered, as we have before said, 
with feathers both on the crown and brim; some 
are of the expensive lophophore feathers, while 
others are of ducks’ breasts or the popular merle. 
The turban crown of feathers is imported ready- 
made, in shape, and all that is needed is to buy 
the frame and cover it with this crown, a little 
velvet, and a feather band for a brim. The new 
Derbys have high, sloping crowns, with brims 
depressed on the sides. This is a shape that is 
becoming to most American faces, and will be 
generally worn for shopping, traveling, and ordi- 
nary purposes. 


LOW COIFFURES AND NETS. 


Parisian ladies are wearing low loose coiffures 
held in nets of wide braid, wider than silken shoe- 
laces. The hair is waved first, then put loosely 
in the long net, and a gay ribbon—most often car- 
dinal red—is tied outside the net, just at the nape 
of the neck. Another large Alsacian bow of rib- 
bon is on the top of the head. This loose coiffure 
is excellent for the hair, as it permits the wind to 
blow through it, and gives it rest from the crimp- 
ing pins, tight puffs, and braids lately used. The 
net costs $1 without bows, and may be had in 
black, brown, and blonde shades to match the 
hair. The hair must be kept perfectly dry and 
cleansed from all dressing, or the shoulders of the 
dress will be ruined by contact with it. This low 
coiffure has been introduced at the watering- 
places, but has not succeeded, because of its 
warmth. Hair-dressers say it will be more suc- 
cessful when cooler weather comes, but that it is 
not sufficiently dressy to please American ladies, 
except for morning and with simple costumes. 


NEW ULSTER CLOAKS. 


The new Ulster cloaks are of most graceful 
shapes, and are very different from the unsightly 
belted wraps now worn as dusters and as travel- 
ing cloaks. The handsomest shapes have no 
belt at all, and merely fall in gracefully with the 
outlines of the figure. The front is double- 
breasted, and fastened from top to bottom by 
two rows of buttons. Covering the upper part 
of the front is a pointed sacque, falling open 
from the breast, and extending back to the under- 





arm seams, where it is held by buttons. The 
back is in French shape, with a seam down the 
middle, and no side forms, consisting merely of 
two long pieces sloping wider toward the bottom 
of the dress skirt. This comfortable winter gar- 
ment is made of dark shaded gray or brown soft 
cloths of invisible checks and irregular plaids. 
The edges are simply stitched by machine, The 
price is $30. This is an undress wrap, but of 
most excellent style. Similar garments for more 
dressy wear are being made of heavy black silk, 
warmly wadded, and trimmed up the front with 
soutache embroidery (which is very fine close 
braiding), and bordered with fur trimming or 
with feathers. These cloaks are really loose ca- 
saques, made long enough to reach almost to the 
bottom of the dress. Cream-colored cloth ca- 
saques are made in the same way, and wrought 
with soutache, or else edged with the new mara- 
bout feather bands, which are from two to six 
inches wide. This marabout trimming is on a 
cloth foundation, and is used for costumes as 
well as cloaks. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Buttons will be very much used on winter cos- 
tumes and cloaks. They will be of medium size, 
round, and ornamented with embroidery. 

Scarfs made of India cashmere and lined with 
silk will be worn in the early fall. They will be 
crossed on the bosom and tied behind in fichu 
fashion. 

Undressed kid gloves will be imported in dark 
brown shades different from any hitherto used. 

The canvas braids of open-work, introduced in 
the spring, will be woven heavier for winter 
stuffs. They are to be used not only on the po- 
lonaise, but in the flounces of the lower skirt also. 

A new cravat bow is called the Centennial bell. 
It is made of China crape of any color, laid in long 
folds, widening below somewhat in the shape of 
a bell, and with a hanging tassel for the tongue 
or clapper, partly concealed by the lace which is 
gathered on the edge. 

New breakfast caps have close pointed crowns 
without fullness. They are made of organdy 
muslin or of cream white mull. The crown is 
relieved of its sharp look by a wide band of rib- 
bon that half covers it. This band is of basket- 

armure or brocaded ribbon three inches 
wide, with an Alsacian bow on top, a full lace 
frill is around the face, and one end of ribbon 
hangs behind. They cost $3 50. For ladies wear- 
ing mourning the frill is edged with footing in- 
stead of lace, and the band is of black ribbon. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Batiarp & Hatiey; Worrnineton & Surry; and 
A. T. Srewarr & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Ex-Quren IsaBeLLa’s return to Spain is as- 
serted in Paris to be for the object of arranging 
King ALFonso’s marriage with the Infanta Mer- 
CEDES, the daughter of the Duc de Montpen- 
sier. Don CarLos, who has been making so 
vigorous but unsuccessful a fight against Fag 
and who is now in New York, gives King At- 
FONSO only a three or four years’ occupancy of 
the throne. The Spanish politician is a viva- 
cious person, fond of variety in public affairs, 
and especially impatient if his own personal in- 
terests are not recognized and provided for. 

—Mr. Moopy has recently moved into a new 
house adjoining the place where he was born, 
in Northfield, Massachusetts. It cost about 


,000. 

—Ex-President Mark Hopxrns, of Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, has taken to the woods, 
and with his family and a few friends has camped 
out on Ball Mountain, near North Adams, Mas- 
sachusetts. They live in tents, cook their own 
food, and have religious exercises every evening, 
and preaching on Sunday. 

—A lady who can trace an unbroken lineage 
back to JoHN ALDEN and PrRIscrLLa desired a 
typical parure, and it is at the Centennial. A 
bit of Plymouth Rock, whose color and texture 
the polishing has beautifully developed, forms 
the body of the locket. It bears the Mayflower 
in gold at the top. In the centre the name of 
ALDEN is written in flashing diamonds, and be- 
low this, in tinted gold, there are two or three 
arbutus blossoms. Upon the rich gold band 
about the stone the names of the Puritan ances- 
tors appear. Diamonds giitter in points outside 
these, and the locket hangs from a truelove- 
knot tied in golden ribbons, and bearing a mag- 
nificent solitaire in the centre. The ear-rings 
hang from similar designs, and have the same 
general contour. 

—The clergy, even those not Baptists, are be- 
ginning to take kindly to the water. Dr. Hzp- 
WORTH is famous as a yachtsman. President 
Exiot, of Harvard University, is also a good 
sailor, owns a yacht, and is now off on a cruise 
to the eastward. 

—The presidency of Dean (Female) College, at 
Binghamton, New York, recently made vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Dr. Smiru, has been 
accepted by the Rev. Dr. Patterson, widely 
known as an evangelist. He was a pupil of Sir 
Wiii1amM Hamiiton and “ Christopher North” 
at Edinburgh epee | School, Scotland. He 
enters upon his duties the present month. 

—Ambherst College has a fund of $25,000 left 
to it, in trust, to be used for the maintenance of 
a college pastor. Failing to use it for this pur- 
pose, the trustees are to return it to certain heirs 
ofthe donor. Professor SEELYE does not believe 
in having a college pastor, and, it is hinted, has 
made the return of the money to the heirs a con- 
p onreg of his acceptance of the office of presi- 

ent. 

—Lord Wiiu1am Pirr Lennox is seeking to 
obtain lecturing —— in England on the 
following terms: institutions in London or the 
suburbs, from one guinea and a half to two 
guineas and a half; country institutions, from 
three to eight guineas, according to distance. It 
is said that the old sportsman lectures because 
he is poor. He is seventy-seven years of age. 
Wr114M Pirt stood godfather to him, and he 
was on the staff of WELLINGTON at Waterloo. 


He has written more than a dozen books, chief- 
ly novels and books of cporties anecdote and 
reminiscence. The subjects of h 


is lectures are 





“Personal Reminiscences of Wellington,” “ The 
Late Prince Consort,” ‘“ Theodore Hook,” * Lo- 
comotion; or, How People traveled, from the 
Days of Charles II. to Victoria I.,” “Our Na- 
tional Music,” ‘* Anecdotes of Dogs," “‘ Physical 
Education.” For an essay on this last subject 
he has received a silver medal from the Liver- 
pool Athletic Society. 

—Governor Haygs’s family tree having been 
chopped at slightly by certain Yankees, he has 
written a letter to soothe the acerbity which 
was springing up on that subject between the 
citizens of Windsor and Granby, Connecticut, 
and makes both sides happy by giving each an 
ancestor, in this way: ‘A number of my ances- 
tors were of the Hooker company. GrorGE 
Hayes, first of the name of my progenitors in 
America, is reported in Windsor in 1680 or 1682, 
DANIEL, my great-great-grandfather, lived in 
Simsbury, part now Granby, near Salmon 
Brook.” 

—The late Mr. Batrp, who gave $1,000,000 to 
the Church of Scotland, also bequeathed $100,000 
each to the Universities of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow. He has left funds to endow two chairs, 
one of architecture and one of geology, in Glas- 
gow University, and to establish a popular lect- 
ureship in natural science. 

—OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mes is the inventor 
of the common hand stereoscope, and his work 
has been given to the world without the pro- 
tection of a patent. He has an immense ce 
tion of stereoscopic views from all parts of the 
world. 

—Mr. Ropert Barsour, of Manchester, En- 
gland, has given $50,000 for the endowment of 
a professorship in the Presbyterian College at 
London. This gift is intended to be a part of 
the Thanksgiving Fund of £250,000, by which 
the Presbyterian Church of England purposes 
to celebrate the recent union of the two Presby- 
terian bodies now composing it. The donors 
to the fund are given the right to designate al- 
most any object within the range of Church work 
as the recipient of their gifts. 

—The British government has granted during 
the past year thirteen civil-list pensions, amount- 
ing in all to $6000. The first pensions, of $375 
each, were to Miss Brrcu, Mr. ARTHUR BircH, 
and Miss Constance Brrou, children of the 
British Resident at Perak, who was killed by the 
Malayans ; Lady WiLKrnson had $750 in rec- 
ognition of the late Sir GARDNER WILKINSON’S 
services to archeology; Mrs. TREGELLEs, $500, 
in consideration of the labors of her husband, 
the learned Biblical critic; Mrs. WesLey, the 
widow of Dr. WEsLey, the musician, $500; Mrs, 
Brooks, widow of SHrrRLEY Brooks, $500; Mrs. 
BaniM, widow of the Irish novelist, $250; Mrs. 
Jones, $375; Dr. Rumsey, $500; and the natu- 
ralist, the Rev. J. G. Woon, $500. 

—Mrs. RacHet Cook, of Summit Township, 
Crawford County, Pennsylvania, celebrated her 
one-hundredth birthday on the 13th of July. 

—Professor Dopex, of Berea College, thinks 
that undue importance is given in our schools to 
mathematics, and that the chief cause of alarm 
to educators is in the woful ignorance of the 
English language, and its faulty use by nominal- 
ly intelligent and educated people. 

—Mrs. PrzRCE, a widow of New York, is just 
now in England to claim a fortune of $300,000 
left by an aunt whom she never saw. 

—A newspaper man, who has been looking the 
thing up, has ascertained that some of our best 
Presidents never crossed the ocean. WasHING- 
TON, when a very young man, sailed as far as 
Barbadoes with his elder brother (or rather half- 
brother), LawRENCE, who was in failing health. 
The trip was undertaken for his recovery, but it 
was unsuccessful, and LAWRENCE died soon aft- 
er hisreturn. He bequeathed his estate (Mount 
Vernon) to his affectionate brother, of whose 
subsequent greatness he little dreamed. Jonn 
ApamMs was abroad in the service of his country 
and his son (afterward President) accompanied 
him. JEFFERSON also crossed the ocean on a 
mission ‘to France, but Maprson never left the 
American shores. MONROE was abroad as the 
American embassador to Paris. Jackson, how- 
ever, never took a sea-voyage. His successor, 
Van BuREN, was a traveling man, and then came 
Harrison and TYLER, neither of whom crossed 
the Atlantic. The same statement may be made 
of Pox, and his successors General TaYLor and 
FRANK PieRCE. BUCHANAN was abroad, and 
then came LincoLn, JOHNSON, and GRANT, nei- 
ther of whom ever tried the perils of the ocean. 

—A sister of SpuRGEON, the great London 
preacher, has entered the pulpit. She is said 
to be a gifted lady. 

—EvuGrNE VERBOECKHOVEN, the famous ani- 
mal painter, is over seventy-six years of age, yet 
he continues to paint from eight to ten hours a 
day, and never with better results than in his 
old age. He lives in the city of Brussels, and 
his studio and other apartments in his house 
are filled with his studies and pictures, many of 
which are handsomely framed. 

—Abont ten years ago the medical faculty of 
the University of Zurich admitted to their ranks 
of students a Russian lady, and a year or so later 
conferred on her the dignity and rights of a Doc- 
tor of Medicine. Doctor or Doctress ERISMANN 
has since practiced medicine with great success 
—first alone, and later as the wife and partner 
of a medical man. Twelve young ladies have 
followed her example, all of them standing the 
test of the severe examination with credit, and 
some with brilliancy. Five of these graduates 
were Russians, two Englishwomen, one an Amer- 
ican, one a Swiss, two Germans, and one a Scotch- 
woman. Aljl who have received degrees have 
exhibited an undoubted vocation for the profes- 
sion. In 1872 the University of Géttingen found 
courage to admit a woman to the privileges of 
the institution. 

—When ALBERT Direr was dying, it is re- 
lated that a friend at his bedside asked how he 
felt at the approach of death. He replied: ‘This 
is not death. Iam not dying. I am only emi- 

ting.” ‘* Zmigravit” is part of the inscrip- 
jon on his tombstone. This pctricns painter 
was born May 20, 1441, and died»April 28, 1528. 
Ever since his death it has been the custom of 
the art-loving burghers of Nuremberg to assem- 
ble on the 20th of May each year and hold some 
memorial ceremonies at the grave of Direr, in 
the St. Johannes Cemetery. The Geneva Times 
gives an t of the cer ies on the recent 
anniversary. The day was beautiful, and a large 
number of the élite of the city were present. The 
grave was decked with evergreens, immortelles, 
and fresh flowers, a short address delivered, and 
singing and instrumental music completed the 
exercises, 
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Tuts wall-pocket is made of blue gros grain and écru batiste. The 
flap, which is ornamented with a monogram at the middle of the top, 
is cut out on the under edge as shown by Fig. 1 on this page, and 
trimmed with puffs of écru batiste, and with insertion and fringe 
worked in knotting with écru crochet cotton. To make the pocket, cut 
of card-board for the back one piece twelve inches high and seventeen 
inches and three-quarters wide, and cover it on both sides with écru 
batiste. For the front cut of gros grain, net interlining, and batiste 
lining one piece each of the.same size as the back, baste the material 
on the net interlining, line it, and cut out the triple layer from the 
sides toward the middle, so that the front measures nine inches and 
three-quarters through the middle. Join the front and back with 
soufflets of double batiste and net interlining. For the flap cut of 
gros grain, net, and batiste one piece each seventeen inches and three- 
quarters wide and eight inches and seven-eighths high. Having trans- 
ferred the outlines of the monogram to the gros grain, underlay the lat- 
ter with net, and work the embroidery in satin and half-polka stitch 
with écra saddler’s silk. Furnish the gros grain with the batiste lin- 
ing, and cut out the triple layer on the under edge, observing the illus- 
tration. Having joined the flap with the back of the pocket, edge it 
with thick blue silk cord, which is also continued along the ends of the 
pocket, covering the joining seams, and on the upper edge of the front. 
The stripes are made separately, and are set on the flap as shown by 
Fig. 1. First cut of écru batiste for the foundation of each puff one 
piece two inches and seven-eighths wide and eight inches and seven- 
eighths long, fold down the material on the sides toward the middle, 
so that the foundation measures only an inch and a half in width, and 
set on the puffs. Each puff consists of a strip of batiste three inches 
and a quarter wide, and of the requisite length, which is folded down 
on the sides three-quarters of an 
inch wide on the wrong side, and 
then shirred twice at intervals of 
a quarter of an inch. The knot- 
work for the wall-pocket is exe- 
cuted in the following manner: 
For the insertion worked crosswise 
(see Fig. 2, page 565) fasten on a 
double foundation thread twelve 
knotting threads of écru crochet . : 
cotton, each about two yards and Fig. 1.—Bonper —_ ‘Linck. 
an eighth long, and laid double SERPENTINE Bratp anp WHITE 
(this was fully described for the EMBROIDERY. 
fringe, Fig. 7, on 





With these 24 
knotting ends 
work as follows: 
lst round.—On a 
double founda- 
tion thread (work- 
ing from left to 
right) work with 
each end two 
button-hole stitch 
loops in succes- 
sion. 2d round, 
—aAlways with 
the next 4 of the 
24 ends work 3 
dk. (double knot ; 
for description 
see Fig. 2, page 548 of Bazar No. 35, Vol. IX.). 3d 
round.—Like the lst round. 4th round.—With the 
lst to 4th ends and with the 21st to 24th ends work 
8 dk. each, and with the middle 16 ends work 4 ¢ 
dots, for each of which work with the next 4 of 
the 16 ends 3 dk. in succession, and then fasten the 
two knotting ends to the point from which they pro- 
ceeded in this round; to do this, draw the ends to 
the outside from the wrong side with a crochet nee- 
dle at the corresponding point, and work 1 dk. close 
to each end. 65th round.—With the middle 12 of 
the 24 ends work 3 dots as before, and with the 5th 
and 6th ends and the 19th and 20th ends 5 double 
button-hole stitch knots; to do this, work with one 
end one button-hole stitch loop on the other end, 


Fig. 1.—Crocuer Enerne ror LincErie. 


the lst on the 2d end, and with the 24th on the 23d 
end, and work 1 dk, each with the 3d to the 6th 


ends, and with the 19th to 22d ends. 6th round.—With the middle | and with the 15th and 16th ends three double button-hole stitch 
8 ends work 2 dots, with the 7th and 8th ends and with the 17th | knots each; with the 3d to 6th ends, with the 7th to 10th ends, 
and 18th ends work four double button-hole stitch knots each, with | with the 15th to 18th ends, and with the 19th to 22d ends work 
the Ist to 4th ends, with the 5th to 8th ends, with the 17th to 20th | 1 dk. each, and with the Ist on the 2d end and with the 24th on 
ends, and with the 21st to 24th ends, work 1 dk. each. 7th round. | the 23d end work one button-hole stitch loop each. 8th round.— 
—With the middle 4 ends work 1 dot; with the 9th and 10th ends | With the 11th and 12th ends and with the 13th and 14th ends 





Inrant’s Emprowrrep Dress. 


For design, pattern, and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 5-11. 









Inrant’s Piqvé Boor. 


and then with the latter a similar loop on the first oy paw and Seog <4 
end; next work one button-hole stitch loop with %° °8PP rig. 94. sf 


Biovse ror Grr. 
From 4 To 6 YEARS 
OLD. 

For pattern and de- 


scription see Suppl., 
No. XXV., Figs. 42-15. 





Piqvé Bis. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No. XXXIL, Fig. 86. 


work always two double button- 
hole stitch knots ; then with all 
the 24 ends work always with 
the next 4 ends 1 dk. each; 
with the 11th and 12th ends 
and with the 13th and 14th 
ends always two double button- 
hole stitch knots. 9th-11th 
rounds. — Like the 7th-5th 
rounds, but reversing the order 
of the knots as well as that of 
the rounds. Repeat always 
the 4th-11th rounds until the 
work has gained the requisite 
length, but in every repetition 
of the 4th round work with the 
first and last four ends always 
12 dk. instead of 6. When the 
knotting ends are used up new 
threads should be joined on by 
means of the weaver’s knot. 
The fringe border is worked 
lengthwise as follows: On a 
double foundation thread fast- 
en the requisite number of 
knotting threads twenty-four 
inches long, and laid double, 


and with all the ends work ‘ 


three rounds like the Ist-3d 
rounds of the insertion, but in 
the 2d round work only 2 dk. 
instead of 3. 4th round.—Each 
pattern figure requires 20 knot- 
ting ends; with the middle 16 
ends work 4 dots, and with the 
1st on the 2d end and with the 
20th on the 19th end work 4 
tatting knots each. 5th round. 


—With the middle 12 ends of. 


a pattern figure work 3 dots ; 











Fig. 1.—Watt-Pocxer with Kyorrep Trine. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 565.] 














with the 2d on the 3d end and with the 19th on the 18th end work 
two button-hole stitch loops each; with the 3d on the 4th end and 
with the 18th on the 17th end work 4 tatting knots; with the 2d on 
the Ist end and with the 19th on the 20th end work 2} tatting knots ; 
with the 20th and Ist ends of the following pattern figure work one 
double button-hole stitch knot, and then tie the 19th and 20th ends 
and the Ist and 2d ends of the following pattern figure in a knot. 
6th round.—With the middle 8 ends of a pattern figure work 2 dots; 
with the 4th on the 5th end and with the 17th on the 16th end work 
2 button-hole stitch loops; with the 5th on the 6th end and with the 
16th on the 15th end work 4 tatting knots. 7th round.—With the 
middle 4 ends work 1 dot; with the 6th on the 7th end and with the 
15th on the 14th end work 2 button-hole stitch loops each ; with the 
7th on the 8th end and with the 14th on the 13th end work 4 tatting 
knots; with the 8th on the 7th end and with the 13th on the 12th 
end work 2 button-hole stitch loops each ; and finally, tie the middle 
4 ends of each pattern figure in a knot. Cut the ends even at the 
bottom, and join the insertion and fringe border to the strips of batiste 
with overhand stitches. To hang up the pocket, fasten on the upper 
edge of the top at regular intervals eight rings overcast in single 
crochet with écru thread and’ blue saddler’s silk, and furnished with 
a cross-bar in the middle. First work for one cross-bar with thread 
a double foundation of 8 st. (stitch), take a ring and overcast it close- 
ly with se. (single crochet) to one-half its circumference, then fasten 
the first st. of the double foundation on the ring, and overcast the 
other half of the ring with sc., work 1 slip stitch on the first sc., and 
then fasten the thread and cut it off. For the 2d round, worked with 
blue silk, crochet always 1 sc, on each st. in the preceding round. Be- 
sides this, overcast a ring two inches in diameter with two similar 
rounds of sc., but in the round worked with écru thread insert four 
threads of blue silk placed side by side, which are always alternately 
carried over and under 2 
se. of the work. After fin- 
ishing the 2d round, worked 
with blue silk, run a thick 
blue silk cord two yards 
and a half long through the 
large and small rings. To 
do this, lay the cord double, 
and with the loop in the 
middle tie a knot on the 
large ring. Then slip the 
ends in opposite directions 
through the small rings, 
fasten the cord to 
the large ring eight 
inches from each 
end with similar 
knots, as shown by 
Fig. 1, and finish 
the ends with tas- 
sels of blue silk. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror LinGeErie. 
Wuire Emsrowery. 


Borders bo Lin- 
gerie.—derpen- 
tine Braid and 
White Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 

For the border 
Fig. 1 sew serpen- 
tine braid on a strip 
of nansovk or linen, 
and connect the upper points or the braid with scallops 
worked in half-polka stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 

The border Fig. 2 is worked on batiste or nansook in 
satin and half-polka stitch with embroidery cotton, and is 
finished with button-hole stitch scallops on the under edge. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse edgings are worked with crochet cotton, and 
consist of figures worked separately, which are joined in 
the course of the work, and edged with several rounds 
worked lengthwise. Work the edging Fig. 1 with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 60, crocheting first a number of rosettes, 
as follows: 4 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 


Fig, 2.—Crocuet Eperne ror LinGErie. 





Tends ‘Saat ‘Reo, 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work the Ist round.—Always 2 sc. 


(single crochet) on each st. (stitch), and finally 1 sl. on 


For pattern and description i i —Like E. 
pod es OL, No. xxxt¥,, the first sc. in this round. 2d round.—Like the preced 
3 


igs. 92 and 9% 


ing round, but always working on the upper two veins 
of the st. in the preceding round. 3d round.—8 ch., the 
first 3 of which count as first de. (double crochet), seven 
times alternately 1 de. on the upper veins of the second following 
st. in the preceding round, 5 ch.; then 1 sl. on the third of the 
3 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 4th round.—»* 3 ch., 
3 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 1 
de. on the middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 
1 se. on the upper veins of the next de., and repeat seven times 





Ivray?’s Batiste Dress. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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from >, working the last se. on the sl. of 
the preceding round. This completes one ro- 
sette. Work each following rosette in the 
same manner, Next crochet two rounds with 
which the rosettes are joined, as follows: 
5th round.—1 se. on the middle st. of the 
middle of the next 3 p. on the outer edge of 
a rosette, * 8 ch., 1 se. on the middle of 
the next 3 p. in the same rosette, 15 ch., 1 
sc. on the middle of the following 3 p. of 
the same rosette, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
of the next 3 p. in the following rosette, 
7 ch., fasten to the eighth of the 15 ch. work- 
ed previously, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 8 p., and repeat from *. 6th round 
(on the other side of the rosettes).—Like the 
preceding round, observing the illustration, 
but in the hollow between two rosettes, in- 
stead of working the middle of the 7 ch., 
erochet 1 ste, (short treble crochet) on the 
corresponding st, in the 5th round. {th 
round,—Always alternately 1 de. on the sec- 


Dress Pocket. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror CumLp From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 


ond following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. 8th round.—Always 
alternately 1 cross double crochet on the next 5 st. in the precedin: 
round (for this work 1 treble crochet, only working off two veins, 
however, then 1 de. on the fourth following st., working off the upper 
veins of the treble crochet, 3 ch., and 1 de. on the middle vein of 
the treble crochet), 3 ch., and pass over 3 st. 9th round.—>» 5 se. 
on the 5 st. of the next cross double crochet in the preceding round, 
1 loop of 5 ch. and 1 de. on the first of these, 2 ste. on the 3 ch. 
of the next cross dc., working off the upper veins of these ste. to- 
gether, twice alternately 1 loop as before, 2 tc. (treble crochet) in a 
similar manner on the same 3 ch.; then Il loop, 2 ste. worked off 
together on the same 3 ch., 1 loop, and repeat from *. 10th round.— 
Like the 7th round, but on the other side, in the st. of the 5th round. 
For the edging Fig. 2 work, first, with Estremadura, No. 6, one of 
the figures, as follows: 8 p., going back on these where they form 
a straight line, work 1 sc. on the st. in the second p. before the last 





Fig. 3.—Drtam or Watt-Pocker, Fic. 1, Pace 564. 


on which the se. was worked, 
five times alternatcly 1 p., 1 se. 
on the st. in the next p. on 
which the se. was worked ; then 
8 p., 1 sl. on the first st. in this 
round, fasten the thread and 
cut it off. 2d round.—With 
crochet cotton, No. 80, work 1 
se. on the middle st. of the next 
p. in the preceding round, al- 
ways alternately 7 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle st. of the next p.; 
finally, instead of 1 se. work 1 
sl. on the first sc. in this round, 
fasten the thread and cut it 
off. This completes one figure. 
Work each following figure in 
a similar manner, but in the 2d 
round of each figure fasten the 
middle of 7 ch. to the corre- 
sponding st. of the preceding 
figure four times (to do this, 
drop the st. from the needle, 
insert the latter in the corre- 
sponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through). Having 
worked the requisite number 
of figures in this manner, bor- 
der them on one side with two 
rounds worked lengthwise, as 
follows: 3d round (with crochet 
cotton).— * Always 5 sc. on the 
middle two of the four free ch. 
scallops of the next figure on 
one side of the work, 2 ch., 2 
ste., working the first on the 
next free ch. scallop of the same 
figure, and the second on the 
first of the four free ch. scal- 
lops in the following figure, and 
working off the upper veins to- 
gether, 2 ch., and repeat from 
*. 4th round.—Always 1 cross 
de. on the next 5 st. in the pre- 
ceding round; to do this cro- 






















































































Fig. 1.—OrNAMENTAL 
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Fig. 2.—Deram or Watt-Pocket, Fic. 1, Pace 564. 





Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Eracire. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 573.] 


veins at present, then 1 dc. on the fourth 
following st., working off the upper veins 
of the te., 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle vein 
of the te. 


Ornamental Dress Pockets, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese pockets are made of the dress ma- 
terial, and are trimmed to match the toilette. 
The pocket shown by Fig. 1 is made of light 
gray silk, and is bound at the top with dark 

































































gray silk, At the bottom the pocket is fin- 
ished with a pleated bias strip of dark silk, 
the ends of which are crossed, and with a 
side-pleating of light gray silk held by a 
steel ring. 

The pocket Fig. 2 is of dark brown gros 
grain, and is trimmed with leaf-shaped pieces 
of fawn-colored silk, bound with the dark 
brown gros grain, and with ends of brown 
gros grain ribbon. 


Dress for Child from 1 to 2 Years 
old, Figs. 1 and 

Tuts dress, which is closed in front at the 
left side with button-holes and pearl buttons, 
is made of gray linen, and is trimmed with 
needle-work strips of batiste three-quarters 
of an inch wide, white serpentine braid, and 
purl gimp. To make the dress, take a straight 
piece of the material two yards and an eighth 
wide and half a yard long, hem it at the bot- 


Fig. 2.—OrnamentaL tom seven-eighths of an inch wide on the 
Dress Pocksr. wrong side, fold it down two inches wide at 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 1 To 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 24-27, 


one end, furnish it with button-holes there, and sew buttons 
on the other end. Pleat the material at the top as shown by 
the illustration, and set it into the yoke of the material and lin- 
ing. The yoke is an inch and a quarter wide, and the overlap- 
ping front is seven inches and three-quarters long, the under- 
lapping front is two inches and a quarter long, and the back 
seven inches and seven-eighths long. Join the yoke with the 
shoulder pieces, which are each an inch and a quarter wide and 
four inches and seven-eighths long. Cut the sleeves of the ma- 
terial and muslin lining from Fig. 26, No. VIL, of the present 
Supplement. Trim the dress as shown by the illustration, and 
on each side fasten a band half an inch wide and four inches and 
a half long, through which the pleated sash is passed. The 
sash requires a piece of linen seven inches and three-quarters 
wide and a yard and three-quarters long. 
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Desien ror Trores, Cusnions, etc.—Cross Strrcn Emprormery. 


( Description of Symbols: @ Ist (darkest), ® 24, © 8d, ® 4th, © Sth (lightest), Red; 1st (darkest), @ 2d, 0 3d (lightest), Blue; with an embroidered lambre- 
chet 1 te., only working off two @ ist (darkest), ® 2d, @ 8d (lightest), Green; @ Dark Brown; © Light Brown; ! Yellow. quin, one point of which is given 




















InseRTION FoR LincEeRIE.—Pornt Lace Emprorpery. 


Insertion for Lingerie. 

Point Lace Embroidery. 

For this insertion transfer 
the design to linen, run point 
lace braid along the outlines, 
and connect the design figures 
with button-hole stitch and 
twisted bars of fine thread. 
For the button-hole stitch bars 
stretch the thread back and 
forth, and overcast it with but- 
ton-hole stitches interspersed 
with picots, as shown by the 
illustration. For the twisted 
bars stretch the thread going 
forward and wind it going back, 
and work the oblong figures in 
point de reprise. 








Design for Tidies, Cush- 
ions, etc.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tuts design is worked in cross 
stitch on canvas with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk in the 
colors given in the description 
of symbols. 





Embroidered Etagére, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tas étagtre is made of 
carved rose-wood, and is com- 
posed of a back, a movable 
semicircular top, and a foot; 
the latter are joined to the back 
by means of hinges, and are 
arranged so that they may be 
folded. At the top of the foot 
is a rivet, which is fastened into 
the small hole on the under side 
of the top in setting up the 
étagere. The top is bordered 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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in full size by Fig. 2, page 573. For the founda- 
tion use dark brown cloth, and for the applica- 
tion maize silk, and edge the latter partly with 
gold cord sewed on with black silk, and partly 
with light brown purl braid. The embroidery 
on the upper part of the lambrequin consists of 
chain stitches of light brown silk and gold cord. 
For the leaves, which are worked in satin stitch, 
use brown silk, and for the veins and stems sew 
on gold cord with black silk, as shown by Fig. 2. 
On the outer edge the lambrequin points are 
finished with button-hole stitches of brown silk 
and gold cord. Between the points are tassels 
of brown silk. 





THE SONG OF DESIREE. 


© ror a breath just rolling in from sea! 
The breath that fills one eager sail’s swift flight, 
Robbed from that sail’s accursed and shining 

height— 

A great fresh breath to blow on you and me 
Remembrance of some zone of chill and blight, 

To quench these blazing August heats that burn 

Life into ashes, with its dew to turn 

» Into a cloud this blind and aching light, 

And wither in their weary gold and red 

These flaunting flowers that suck the sick earth dead, 

To lay upon our quivering lips its peace, 

To give this passionate throbbing long surcease ! 


If a still sea-turn should steal up the shore, 
And hide as with the smoking of a brand 
That lofty sail, a sea-turn slow and grand, 

Dripping with salt ooze all wet and hoar, 
Cold as the death-eweat of a fevered hand, 

And pushed from hollows of the far mid-seas 

By a storm’s shoulder, scarce our sudden ease— 
Sweeter than any south wind ever fanned— 

Would wake to see the ghastly fancies crowd 

The track of wreck and drowning that it plowed, 

Wonk picture, in our cool and trancing bliss, 

The torn sail shuddering—ah! it might be his! 








(Continued from No. 84, page 535.) 


FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Avrnor or “Tae Atonement or Leam Downs,” 
“Lizzizr Lorton or Greyrias,” “Sowmne THE 
Wr,” Ero. 





CHAPTER IV. 
GRAZIELLA. 


“Swrerer than ever!” was Venetia’s first 
thought of her pretty little friend, as she met her 
at the station, and Graziella appeared at the door 
of the carriage, with her indolent grdce and help- 
less air, part appealing, part commanding, as if 
she expected heaven and earth to come to her 
aid, or, at all events, men of all sorts to give her 
a helping hand. “How glad she was that the 
dear little thing had come!” thought again the 
loving, good, unselfish heart, as the Creole was 
safely lifted from the carriage and deposited on 
the platform by the master himself. “ What a 
delightful summer they would have together— 
Graziella, Ernest, and herself? Could any thing 
be more perfect ?” 

As they drove home, Venetia’s lap encumbered 
with her friend’s multitudinous wraps and be- 
longings, while in Graziella’s were some of the 
most beautiful flowers to be found in the Oak- 
tree garden, her thoughts carried her into a rose- 
colored heaven, where she saw themselves as a 
triad of faith, love, and friendship: Ernest loving 
Graziella partly for her own sweet sake and part- 
ly because she, Venetia, loved her so much, and 

ella loving Ernest for the same cause and in 
the same way. And she herself? She stood be- 
tween the two as the link and partaker on both 
sides; happy, oh, how happy! for the love that 
she bestowed, for the love that she received, and 
for that of which she was the blessed and believ- 
medium. 
ut while she dreamt this, Graziella, looking 
into her face smiling and silent, as if her love 
were too big for words, her happiness needed no 
expression, thought, for her own part: “I won- 
der what we shall do this year? I hope it will 
be amusing ; but the people here are rather mopy, 
and Venetia herself is mopy too. And I wonder 
what this Mr. Pierrepoint of hers is like, and if 
he is very much in love with her, and if he will 
admire me? I should think he would. Venetia 
is not looking very well, I think. That hat is 
not becoming to her; mine is a beauty; and I 
know that I am just now in my best looks.” 

Aloud she said: 

“Darling, dearest Venny, how glad I am to be 
in, and how sweet it was of you to 
hat a happy time we shall have to- 
gether, just like the old days when no one had 
come between us!” 

“ And no one has now,” Venetia answered, ten- 
derly. 

“Oh yes, there has!” sighed Graziella. “No 
one can love two people exactly alike; and I am 
not the first with you now, as I used to be.” 

“You are, Gracie; you are,” said Venetia. 

“Am I?” said the Creole, with a sudden light 
in her eyes. “Shall I put you to the test?” 

“You might; I should not fail you,” answer- 
ed her friend; and Graziella, sliding her hand 
under Venetia’s arm, clung to her caressingly, 
and said, 

“And I believe you, Venny—my own Venny 
now and always.” 
“Now and always,” echoed Venetia, who, hav- 
no portion of that strange sense of hidden 
known as second-sight, believed Graziel- 
la’s spoken words in their entirety, and knew 
nothing of those left unsaid in the cradle of the 
thought, Alas for the poor dreamers who build 
their world out of the mist and the rainbow, and 
do not see the precipices and the quicksands at 
their feet ! 

Belton Forest had seldom been so rich in so- 

_Cial novelties as it was at this time. It could 





scarcely be said that either Ernest Pierrepoint or 
Venetia had palled on the people as yet; while 
Graziella, who had been here once before when 
she and Venetia were mere school-girls and not 
out, now came before the world as a beautiful 
young lady in the position of a prize, and with 
possibilities of fascination unfathomed and un- 
known. 

Then there was Colonel Camperdown at the 
Elms ; practically a stranger, though he had been 
born here, and all the world that was old enough 
remembered him some five-and-twenty years ago 
as a troublesome young scamp in the tadpole 
stage, with a smile that took the heart clean out 
of the women, and that made even the men for- 
give his delinquencies, which were many; with a 
curly crop of bright brown hair, and a pair of 
honest eyes that looked up frankly into your face 
while he confessed to some boyish enormity with 
that unflinching honesty which earns a thrashing 
oftener than does the half-hearted whine for par- 
don of a coward. 

All the world too remembered his going through 
the regular gradations from tadpole to pickle, 
and all the rest of it, till he emerged into his 
final condition as a smart young officer who flash- 
ed into their dull world once or twice, like a nine- 
teenth-century Apollo disguised as Mars, when 
his local light was suddenly eclipsed by that in- 
exorable War-office, which sent him off to India 
as one of the Cornelia’s gifts of which the moth- 
er country is so prodigal. Now, when ‘he came 
back at thirty-three, with bad health and an il- 
lustrious name, he came back as one practically 
unknown; one whom the neighborhood was proud 
to honor, and whom those who were so inclined 
might put in unfriendly contrast with Mr. Ernest 
Pierrepoint. For whatever the merits of this 
other might be, he had not that passport to the 
consideration of a country community of having 
been known to the people from his birth, And 
we all know how very much superior to every 
kind of foreign potentate are the local aristot, 
even of the lowest degree. 

Somehow, though there were other possibilities 
and other dramatis persone—e. g., little Tommy 
Clarke, the doctor’s son, who played Schumann 
and Chopin with real feeling and comprehen- 
sion; Mr. Roughton, the curate, and, as some one 
once called him, a very “dungeon of learning ;” 
Captain Blakey on half-pay, though with fifty 
years at his back, admirably preserved and a fine 
figure of a man still; the Backhouse girls at the 
Elms, and the Fenton boys at the Limes—every 
one felt that the real interest in the social drama 
enacting and to be enacted for the summer did 
and would lie in Venetia and Ernest Pierrepoint, 
Graziella and Colonel Camperdown. Perhaps 
Charley Mossman might be thrown in to make 
the running, as they say on the turf, with Emily 
Backhouse as the consvlation prize of failure; 
but the true drama would be played out by these 
four. How would-they act? Would they fit 
themselves together according to the 
ment assigned by common consent? or would 
any two of them perversely*try for the same réle, 
and thus destroy the balance of forces as at pres- 
ent constituted, and create confusion in the plan 
of order? This was what remained to be seen; 
and meanwhile the curtain drew up and the play 


gan. i 

The feasts of our ancestors have left an indel- 
ible impress on us, their descendants; and the 
libations which it was obligatory on the old 
heathens to pour out to the gods are transferred, 
by survival, to the throats of our friends. Col- 
onel Camperdown’s return was therefore the sig- 
nal for a succession of dinners and suppers, where 
each house would. regulate its bill of fare after 
the same set pattern, and where the company 
would be as little varied as the dishes. And the 
one who headed the series was Charley Mossman. 
The married people were somewhat disconcerted 
by his precipitancy ; and more than one lady said 
that it was a great piece of presumption on his 
part; and that, if he had understood the world 
and the proprieties as he ought, he would have 
waited until the rector, or some one of like au- 
thority, had sent out invitations before he had 
taken it on himself to give Colonel Camperdown 
a dinner. He was always putting himself for- 
ward, that young man; and really some one 
ought to take him down and give him a lesson. 
Nevertheless, those who hit him hardest behind 
his back accepted his invitation “ with pleasure,” 
and his dinner promised to be as great a success 
az the ball had been before it. 

Among the guests were, of course, Ernest Pierre- 
point and the two girls from Oak-tree House. This 
was the first time that Graziella and Ernest had 
met, or that Colonel Camperdown had seen this 
third member of the triad—poor Venetia’s holy 
alliance, in which she believed with such touch- 
ing good faith, such pathetic power of idealizing 
and making beautiful that which was her own 
creation only, built upon the slenderest founda- 
tions. 

As the host’s most intimate friend, Ernest oc- 
cupied the place of “ mistress” in the middle of 
the table, opposite the well-looking, good-natured 
young squire. He had had assigned to him one 
of the dowagers ; but to make amends, Graziella, 
fairy-like, exquisitely beautiful Graziella, had been 
placed on his other hand. In spite of his gener- 
ous sentiments about the best to win, and the 
like, Charley had indemnified himself for the so- 
cial exigencies which had burdened him too with 
a dowager, and the most awful of them all, by 

iving himself Venetia on his left. Perhaps un- 

er this arrangement lay a half-unconscious hope 
that the race was not quite over, and that Grazi- 
ella might—who knows ?—effect a diversion. Er- 
nest was notoriously fickle, and he, Charley, did 
not think that there was a real engagement be- 
tween him and Venetia. It might be; but he did 
not think it. Apparently, to himself however, he 
placed Venetia on his left as the respect due to 
the heiress of the place, and so was able to eat his 
dinner with a clear conscience. 





Meanwhile Colonel Camperdown, at the head 
of the table, surveyed the feast which had been 
made for him with an air of general benevolence. 
Inwardly he asked himself why he should be re- 
quired to give himself an indigestion because he 
had come from India in shaky health and his 
towns-folk were glad to see him ; but outwardly he 
was resigned and amiable enough, and soon found 
his interest in looking at Venetia and Graziella. 
They were beautiful enough to attract any man; 
and the Colonel was far too true a gentleman to be 
indifferent to the charms of women. It is only 
churls who are that. And as he had just come 
home, and was as yet profoundly indifferent to 
local politics, save where he knew the people, he 
had heard nothing of the under-current of things, 
and would not have cared if he had been told. 
He had not fathomed his half-sister Emily’s liking 
for Charley Mossman, nor Charley’s now-waning, 
now-rekindling, devotion to Venetia. He knew 
nothing of the unspoken affair between her and 
Ernest Pierrepoint, which the world had settled 
to its satisfaction long ago; while he was igno- 
rant who was this pretty little dark-haired creat- 
ure, with eyes like dusky stars, a waist that a man 
could span with his two hands, and that look in 
her face which seemed as if she was destined to 
make the sorrow of those who loved her—that 
look which belongs to the women who have pas- 
sion, coquetry, jealousy, love of love, and the need 
of supremacy, but who all the time lack truth and 
depth—that look which burns the hearts of men 
like fire, but which never gives them peace. 

He gave, however, a good deal of silent attention 
to the two girls, rather to the loss of his immedi- 
ate neighbors, whom, being uninteresting, he some- 
what neglected; and before the dinner was over 
he had made out two things, for which he took to 
himself the credit of a discoverer: one, that this 
good-natured host of theirs admired Miss Greville 
immensely ; the other, that Miss Greville did more 
than admire Mr. Pierrepoint. For the pretty lit- 
tle dark-haired, bright-eyed stranger he had no 
difficulty in finding a theory to fit. She belonged 
to Ernest Pierrepoint. It was the necessity of 
circumstance—the apportionment of fate. The 
two had that sure but undefinable affinity which 

by the name of being made for each other. 
And Colonel Camperdown believes in affinities. 

Miss Greville, with her sweet, pure face, was 
not, so he thought, “made” for this handsome 
but, to him, not fascinating young man. There 
was something about him that struck Harold Cam- 
perdown—a man of the world, but an upright gen- 
tleman as well—as not quite straight, not quite 
real, The lacquer was well laid on; but it was 
lacquer, it was not gold; and the Colonel found it 
out. It irritated him, he scarcely knew why—only 
that the best men are small, the strongest weak, 
in the matter of a pretty woman’s regard—to see 
the loving glance, the happy, trustful smile, which 
Venetia every now and then sent across the table 
to her two friends ; while Graziella played off her 
sweetest airs on Ernest, and Ernest played off his 
most fascinating wiles on Graziella, till the two 
got more and more absorbed in each other and 
less and less mindful to reply to her pretty teleg- 
raphy. And who was this young fellow, thought 
the Colonel in secret displeasure, that he should 
have for his own share the two prettiest girls at 
the table, while every one else had to be content 
with a dowager or a dowdy? The Colonel had 
the strongest desire in the world to cut out this 
handsome, but to him artificial and unreal, young 
fellow in the good graces of one or other of his 
fair friends; and he looked at both girls critical- 
ly as he asked himself which. For the moment 
he could not answer. He would have to see them 
a little closer, know them a little better, before 
he could make up his mind; but he did make up 
his mind that Ernest Pierrepoint should not have 
both at his feet, and that he would lower his ob- 
jectionable crest by so much. 

Meanwhile, had Ernest and Graziella given 
words to the main thread of their thoughts, with 
him it would have been : 

“What a beautiful little creature! What a 
— specimen of her kind! How pale my 

enetia looks to-night! All the color seems to 
be washed out of her. She is more lily-like, more 
statuesque, than ever—very lovely all the same— 
yet what = delightful contrast this rich color and 
hidden fire make with her! What a lucky fel- 
low he will be whom this little enchantress will 
one day love !” 

With her the chant would have run simply 


us : 

“Venetia has deceived herself, poor thing! 
This handsome man does not really love her, and 
he will love me.” 

In articulate speech their conversation was all 
about Cuba and flowers, starry nights and burning 
days ; of the children of the sun, and the children 
of the mist; of the coldness, the fogs, the ab- 
sence of color and of sunlight in England ; of the 
want of finesse and keen comprehension in the 
English people—specially in English women, and 
of these specially in the very fair women ; of the 
eloquence of eyes—dark eyes the most eloquent ; 
of the exquisite gift of beauty—dark beauty the 
most exquisite; of the strange sympathies of 
souls, and of the heavenly charm there was in 
finding something absolutely perfect to one whose 
nature was so refined, attuned to such superior 
melodies, as not to be satisfied with any thing 
short of perfection. It was the fountain spring- 
ing in the desert, the tree in the wild waste that 
Byron speaks of, and that only such men as Er- 
nest Pierrepoint could fully appreciate. And of 
such men as he there were few to be found— 
about as few as there were such exquisite exam- 
ples of human perfection as she. 

In short, he unfolded all the well-worn em- 
broideries which he had formerly unfolded for 
the benefit of Venetia, simply changing the key 
of color ; while Graziella took them up and played 
with them, turning aside his compliments with a 

a dexterity, which, to most pecple, would 
have seemed, in view of her youth and inexpe- 





rience, utterly appalling as a forecast of the ma- 
ture future that had to come. 

To Ernest, however, it was enchanting; not 
the less so because so wholly different from Ve- 
netia. He was a good Catholic in the way of 
women, and would have blushed to have owned 
himself incapable of adding to the number of 
his canonizations. He had never understood 
why one should hold the way against another ; 
why admiring a blonde should hinder him from 
making love to a brunette; why, having won the 
heart of Venetia, he should not try to win that 
of Graziella. The two things were distinct and 
different—as different as were the natures of the 
two girls themselves. Venetia had accepted ev- 
ery thing in child-like faith, in simple sweetness 
of trust; Graziella fenced and parried, and re- 
fused either to understand or to accept. The 
one had satisfied the man’s vanity by the surren- 
der of her deepest love, her idealizing adoration, 
with very little trouble of trying on his part; the 
other piqued and disowned, and by its very dif- 
ficulty made the final victory a thing to be de- 
sired and pursued. The one had been the facile 
conquest of a heart; the other was the keen en- 
counter of wits, which at this moment was the 
more exciting of the two. 

Venetia’s love, so frankly given, so ingenuously 
shown, had been delightful enough to Ernest 
while quite fresh and while she was the prettiest 
girl in the place; and perhaps, had no other dis- 
traction turned him aside, he would have finally 
drifted into an engagement which would not have 
been entirely his voluntary choice. Now, when 
she had a rival, beautiful, dextrous, full of subtle- 
ty and fire, of languid grace and trenchant words, 
the softer fascinations of his Beautiful Lady, his 
Beatrice, his lily, as he used to call her, came to 
be somewhat pale andtame; and before the din- 
ner was well over the young man had decided 
that it was absolutely necessary for his happiness, 
and to maintain the rightful balance of things, 
that he should make Graziella Despues in love 
with him; when he would be better able to deter- 
mine how true was his love for Venetia than 
he could possibly do now without such an alter- 
native. 

Nevertheless, he was not minded to lose Vene- 
tia’s heart for this adjustment of the balance, 
this scientific determination of the dynamics of 
love. If gratitude for love had no more vitality 
with him than with the average man, vanity had. 
Wherefore, when he came into the drawing-room 
in the last detachment of gentlemen and found 
Colonel Camperdown seated opposite to Venetia, 
talking pleasantly to her while she leaned back 
in her compartment of the ottoman and answer- 
ed him with smiles and graceful girlish cordiality, 
a flood of jealousy rushed over him, and he felt 
all the man’s natural desire to hold what he had 
already grasped, and to allow of no rivals near 
the throne where he had once been seated. Gra- 
ziella, a little apart, was surrounded by half the 
young men in the room ; but he let that pass. He 
was suddenly indifferent to her, hers being an 
affair of the future. The affair of the present 
was this conversation of Venetia with Colonel 
Camperdown, and the necessity that he was under 
of making spokes that should check the play of 
intrusive wheels. 

He knew his power; and when he also drew a 
chair opposite to the girl, and entered into the 
conversation afloat between her and the Colonel, 
it was no surprise to him, however soothing to 
his pride, to see her sweet face brighten from 
brow to chin, and the trustful eyes raise them- 
selves to his with that look of innocent worship 
which said so plainly where she placed him and 
how she held him. He smiled with a certain air 
of acknowledged proprietorship which set Col- 
onel Camperdown’s teeth on edge, as he bent for- 
ward to speak to her with a familiarity of tone 
and bearing not quite in such good taste as he 
prided himself on possessing. But Venetia said 
nothing of the impertinence. She only accepted 
the familiarity as affection; and so went home 
happy—as those are who live in fools’ paradises, 
and whom false love and a mocking fortune cheat 
into smiles with empty dreams. 

Graziella, who had seen and understood the 
whole of this little comedy, could scarcely be 
called as happy as her friend. Woof and warp 
of her character were alike shot through and 
through with jealousy, with the imperious need 
of domination. But being young, she had still 
the tender germs of something that, with great 
care and cultivation, might eventually have pass- 
ed muster for a conscience, and was thus desir- 
ous to be a little on the right side of the thorny 
hedge of honor. Hence, when they reached home, 
and the evening with its opening possibilities was 
at an end; while Ernest was making his smoke 
rings into vapory likenesses of Graziella’s lovely 
little curls—Venetia’s forgotten; while Colonel 
Camperdown was asking her people to tell him 
about that fellow—who he was and what he was 
doing here—in a tone of profound contempt and 
with feelings in harmony with his tone; while 
Charley Mossman was taking himself to task for 
folly on the one hand, in that he was running 
after a shadow which would never take substance 
and be caught, and for bad faith on the other, in 
that he was trying to cut out Pylades—Graziella, 
leaning back in her easy-chair, Venetia kneeling 
by her side, suddenly raised herself into a sitting 
posture, broke off their girlish talk on this and 
that and him and her, and said, abruptly, 

“Venny, are you engaged to Mr. Pierrepoint ?” 

At the first instant Venetia thought to say, 
“Yes.” She felt engaged to him; and feeling 
stands for fact with the poor deluded creatures 
who are what is called in love. But a moment’s 
reflection made her blush and hesitate. Appar- 
ently so simple, it was in point of fact a difficult 
question to answer—almost impossible, indeed. 
Was she engaged? Yes and No. But she could 
not say this Yes and No to Graziella, looking at 
her so intently with eyes no longer languid, liq- 
uid, veiled, but opened to their fullest-—burning, 
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fiery, intense eyes, that seemed as if they went 
down into her very soul, 

“ Are you, Venny?” repeated the Creole, in a 
voice deeper than was usual with her. 

“Not exactly,” stammered Venetia, turning 
away her head and suddenly becoming very white. 

“Not exactly? What an answer! You must 
be one or the other. Which do you mean, Ven?” 
said Graziella, with disdain. . 

“ Well, I mean that we understand each other,” 
she replied, looking now into Graziella’s face. 

“No; what you mean is that you are in love 
with him, and that he has not made you an offer,” 
returned Graziella. “Has he made you an offer, 
Ven?” 

“Not in plain words,” was the answer, spoken 
with a sudden spasm of pain and dread. 

Graziella laughed. 

“ What a dear, stupid thing you are!” she said, 
prettily, crouching back in her easy-chair in her 
old supple, graceful attitude. ‘“ You are two 
years older than I, and ten years younger. I am 
not a young lady out in the world as you are; I 
am only a school-girl; but I know things a thou- 
sand times better. If Mr. Pierrepoint has not 
made you an offer in plain words, he has not 
made you an offer at all, and you are not en- 

” 


“He certainly has not made me an offer,” said 
Venetia, still with that pain about her heart; 
“but I can trust him, and we understand each 
other,” she repeated. 

Graziella shrugged her shoulders. 

“If it were my affair, I would rather have it 
distinct than taken on trust,” she said, her eyes 
flashing with their fierce jealous light. Then she 
veiled them beneath their heavy lids and curling 
lashes, and added, caressingly, “ But you are quite 
safe, Venny; no one could take him from such 
a darling as you are.” 

“Do you think so?” said Venetia, with a sud- 
den sense of relief. “It is not that, however, 
but that he is too good and true to deceive me; 
and he has made me feel that he loves me.” 

“ All the same, he is free, and so are you,” was 
Graziella’s reply, made slowly. 

“ And I would not care to keep him by a prom- 
ise if he was not kept by inclination,” said Vene- 
tia, tenderly. 

“Ah! you are more unselfish than I am. I 
would not let any one go who had once made love 
to me as you say Mr. Pierrepoint has to you,” said 
Graziella, passionately. “‘ What has once been 
mine shall always be mine ; no other person shall 
have it or take it from me. You, Venny, shall 
never have another friend; and the man who has 
once said he loved me shall never have another 
lover. I would kill him—and you too, if you did.” 

“You will never have cause to kill me, dar- 
ling,” said Venetia, smiling. “I could not have 
another friend like you, and no one could desert 
you for any one else.” 

Graziella laughed softly. 

“Well, one day I shall put your prophecy to 
the proof,” she said, in her most caressing man- 
ner. “I dare say J shall not die before I have 
heard some one say he loves me.” 

“ A dowen,” said Venetia. 

“One would be enough, if the one,” said Gra- 
ziella, with an air of resignation. 

And then they both laughed and kissed each 
other, and so parted for the night; Venetia happy 
as the happiest, quite recovered from that vague 
dread which had her when brought 
face to face with the fact that Ernest never had 
really made her an offer, never had done more 
than suggest, insinuate, make her believe in his 
love; Graziella, with a serene conscience, saying 
to herself, 

“They are not engaged, so there is no dishonor 
in trying.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own Correspondent.) 


The Channel Tunnel and the French Canal.—The 
Bravo Case.—The largest per cent. on Record.—Mr. 
William Black.—Alexander Russell. 

ERE I as sanguine as some folks, I should 
be looking forward to paying a visit to my 
transatlantic readers by land, so very hopeful are 
the reports of the Channel Tunnel and submarine 
enterprise generally. When the larger work is 
accomplished, I suppose our poor little island 
will be considered a promontory jutting out from 
the United States, and united to it by the under- 
ground isthmus of brick and mortar. However, 
we will not fight over that yet. The Channel 
shaft, begun at Sangatte, near Calais, has reached 
forty meters,* and when they have sunk to one 
hundred, a gallery will be cut in the chalk, and 
the real thing will have been commenced. The 
idea is charming, but suggests the same thought 
as a too fashionably attired belle, “ Beautiful, 
but not likely to be accomplished.” 

Beside this scheme, all others look insignificant ; 
yet the projected grand canal between Narbonne 
and Bordeaux is not to be sneezed at. It is cal- 
culated to save English ships 800 miles in their 
voyages to the East, while at the same time it 
will preserve the south of France from the inun- 
dations which so frequently devastate it. It is 
to be 300 feet broad and 30 feet deep through- 
out, and will, I think, be scarcely considered a 
“ one-horse affair” even in America. 

No criminal case has, within my memory, so 
excited the public mind in England as what is 
called, from its locality, the Balham mystery. 
The question is how a young and newly married 
man (Mr, Bravo), with fortune and friends, should 
have died by the administration of enough of an- 
timony (tartar emetic) to kill a horse, when lau- 





“A Fe motto for this enterprise might be taken 
from Tennyson : 


“ And mellow meters more than cent. per cent. ;”’ 
but it will never be realized. 


danum and chloroform—by comparison painless 
and secret instruments of death—were in his own 
bed-chamber. Mrs. Bravo is very beautiful, and 
was the widow of a Captain Ricardo, of the 
Guards, who died some years ago, but whose re- 
mains are now about to be exhumed to see wheth- 
er there is any antimony there. Of course, it be- 
ing a murder case, there are plenty of jokes about 
it. I was gravely informed that the tragedy is 
being dramatized at a suburban theatre, with the 
following attractive play-bill: The Bravo of Bal- 
ham ; or, Catching a Tartar (emetic). It is sup- 
posed that the victim took the antimony in a bot- 
tle of Burgundy, and in the total absence of proof 
of how it got there, the following ingenious theo- 
ry was hazarded by an Edgar Poe of my acquaint- 
ance. When the Germans occupied France, it 
was currently reported that some too patriotic 
wine-growers poisoned their wine for the benefit 
of their unwelcome guests; when the occasion 
ceased to exist, the potsoned wine bottles were 
destroyed, but a few, perhaps, were accidentally 
preserved, and one of them may have been con- 
signed to the unfortunate Mr. Bravo of Balham. 

The scandal, which I hardly dared to send you 
on account of its monstrous improbability, re- 
specting the young nobleman who gave £2000 in 
bills for £3 ready money, has turned out to be a 
reality, the actual facts being even still more ex- 
traordinary than the rumor. The young Earl of 
Lewes, son and heir of the Marquis of Aberga- 
venny, has given bills for £11,500, and received 
only £6 in ready money! It is true, he was prom- 
ised £265; but this rate of interest (12,000 per 
cent. per annum or so) seemed to the Jew money- 
lender too easy terms, and he took £259 back 
again. For my part, I can not understand it; for 
I do believe I could borrow £6 myself at a more 
reasonable rate, though I am not the son and 
heir of a marquis. 

It is often remarked to the prejudice of whist- 
players that they waste their time over a “mo- 
notonous game.” Professor Stanley Jevons, in a 
late treatise on “scientific method,” has shown, 
however, that there is considerable variety about 
whist. He says: “Ifthe whole population of the 
world were to deal cards day and night for one 
hundred millions of years, they would not have 
exhausted one-hundred-thousandth part of the 
possible deals of a pack of cards.” 

Next month you will have an agreeable visitor 
in the person of Mr. William Black, the author, 
who has already a world of admirers among you, 
who will soon be his friends. Though a Scotch- 
man, he is particularly modest as to his own mer- 
its, and though a popular author, he is without any 
of that “ self-consciousness” which sometimes be- 
longs to his fellow-laborers in the literary vine- 
yard. This I certainly do not say at his own re- 
quest, but what I am now about to add may be 
considered as a confidential appeal from him to 
all charitable souls in America: do not him 
to speak in public. To a citizen of the United 
States public speaking is second nature, no more 


“ difficile 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle ;” 


but that is not the case with Englishmen. To 
some of us (crede = it is a very pain- 
ful ordeal indeed. you were to give me the 
most complimentary of dinners, with the best 
of company, and whispered in my ear, “ When 
this is over, you will have to get up and return 
thanks,” you would make that evening a misery 
to me instead of a great pleasure. hen I get 
on my hind-legs, all my stock of intelligence de- 
serts me, my brain goes round, my circulation 
stops, and I become a mere creature of embar- 
rassment and perspiration. I know it is foolish, 
but I can’t help it. As a friend similarly afflict- 
ed once observed to me, “A morbid desire for 
being original prevents me from saying that ‘this 
is the proudest moment of my life,’ and yet that 
is all which it occurs to me to say.” Mr. Will- 
iam Black is as bad as I am in this particular, 
and I know that the one thing which detracts 
from the anticipated pleasures of his visit is that 
he will be put to this moral torture. Verbum sap. 
I am sure that those who wish to entertain him 
will never become his tormentors. 

The following tender little conundrum is so 
charmingly humorous that I almost fear to write 
it, lest it should turn out to be of American ori- 
gin; at the same time there is an Ossianic ab- 
ruptness about it which smacks of the North 
British Highlands. “She was plump and beau- 
tiful, and he was wildly fond of her. She hated 
him, but, woman-like, she strove to catch him. 
What was he ?—A flea.” 

This stroke of humor reminds me that fun has 
lost one of its rare purveyors in Mr. Alexander 
Russell, of Edinburgh. He was well known as 
a contributor to the Edinburgh and other impor- 
tant periodicals, but his name is most familiar as 
editor of the Scotsman newspaper, which he raised 
from comparatively low estate to be the Times 
of Scotland. His collection of national stories 
was perhaps the finest ever owned by a private 
individual—finer even than that of the late Dean 
Ramsay. As the most brilliant of exceptions, he 
went far to prove the rule that Scotchmen have 
no sense of humor. Like Falstaff, he was not 
only witty himself, but the cause of wit in other 
people. An Englishman in his company was so 
delighted with him that he burst forth into this 
somewhat malapropos compliment: “My dear 
Russell, how is it possible that so amusing a fel- 
low as yourself could have been born north of 
the Tweed ?” 

“Sir,” said Russell, very angrily—for though 
he would ridicule his fellow-countrymen himself, 
he was as “touchy” if outsiders did so as a 
Greenwich pensioner when his hospital is at- 
tacked—“ Sir, I am not going to be praised at 
the expense of my country.” 

“My good fellow,” returned the other, “pray 
excuse me; it is surely the first time that any 





thing was ever done at the expense of your coun- 
try.” 





Art in this country has received a blow from 
the hand of her (should-be) sister Religion. Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson has decided to paint no more 
battle pieces, but to confine herself for the future 
to the exclusive production of saintly pictures. 
She is a Roman Catholic, and I am afraid we 
shall have the old masters revived in armies of 
angels and companies of saints, instead of the 
more commonplace but more interesting troops 
of the line. 

Mr. Charles Reade, the novelist, has appeared 
once more in his justly admired duplex character 
of plainant 1 in a court of law, and 
recovered damages against one newspaper for re- 
printing his stories from another. He has been 
very ill, and you will be glad to learn by this that 
he is in his usual force and fervor. 

R. Kemezz, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


- August 31, 1821, a party of three ladies and 
three gentlemen from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, attempted the ascent of Mount 
Washington from the house of Ethan Allen 
Crawford. They had made careful arrange- 
ments, and were successful in reaching the sum- 
mit, and returned to Mr. Crawford’s after being 
out five days and three nights. These were the 
first ladies, so far as is on record, who ever reach- 
ed the top of Mount Washington. On August 
28, 1825, a party from Boston, including three 
ladies, started with a guide from the ‘‘ Notch 
House” about two o’clock in the afternoon. 
They rode as far as was possible, and then walk- 
ed through the woods to the “‘ first camp,’’ where 
they spent the night. A violent rain came on 
about midnight, but as the morning gave prom- 
ise of clear weather, they commenced the ascent 
about seven o’clock. Each lady had an assist- 
ant, but the task was excessively laborious. 
When within three-quarters of a mile of the 
summit, two of the ladies became so much ex- 
hausted that they remained in a cleft between 
the rocks while the others went on. One lady, 
assisted by two gentlemen, succeeded in gaining 
the summit, about half past ten o’clock, but re- 
mained there only a few moments. The party, 
after great fatigue, returned to the ‘‘ Notch 
House”’ after an absence of twenty-eight hours. 
One of the gentlemen, who recorded the details 
of the trip in the “ Visitors’ Album,” concludes 
the account with this advice: ‘‘Gentlemen, there 
is nothing in the ascent of Mount Washington 
that you need dread. Ladies, give up all thoughts 
of it; but if you are resolved, let the season be 
mild, consult Mr. Crawford as to the prospects 
of the weather, and, w’th every precaution, you 
will still find it, for you, a tremendous under- 
taking.” 

Fifty years have wrought marvelous changes. 
The wild scenery of the White Mountain Notch 
is now viewed with perfect ease from the open 
“observation cars,”’ although the finest details 
must be studied by short excursions in the vi- 
cinity of Crawford’s. At Fabyan’s, or at Mount 
Pleasant House, one can best decide upon a fa- 
vorable day for ascending Mount Washington. 
The latter hotel, only recently opened, com- 
mands a full and magnificent view of Mount 
Washington and*adjacent peaks, being about 
half a mile nearer the mountain than Fabyan’s, 
on the Mount Washington Branch Railroad. 
Since the completion of the railway there is no 
occasion to advise ladies not to ascend. At 
this season scores of them go up every fine day. 
A ride of about half an hour from Fabyan’s, up 
the Ammonoosue Valley, brings us to Marsh- 
field, the station of the Mount Washington Rail- 
way where we take the mountain cars. Each 
car has its own engine, which slowly but vigor- 
ously pushes its burden up the steep ascent. 
There are nine curves on the line, the track is 
sometimes thirty feet above the rocks, and the 
steepest grade is 1980 feet tothe mile. The retro- 
spective views while going up are magnificent ; 
yet one may feel a strange dizziness at the down- 
ward glance, revealing what seems a most peril- 
ous position. An hour and a half brings us to 
the summit, where the erect grows so vast 
and grand that the mind fails to grasp it at once, 
and no brief description can give any adequate 
conception of its agente | extent and beau- 
tiful grandeur. The descent from the mountain 
is generally regarded as more fatiguing than the 
ascent. The present arrangement of trains is 
such that, taking a single day for the trip, one 
has but little more than two hours on the sum- 
mit—by no means sufficient time to eat dinner 
(a “a important matter) and see the view. It 
is well worth while to take the morning train 
and spend the night at the Mount Washington 
Summit House. Then one has the mid-day 
view, the sunset, the moonlight (if at the right 
season), and the sunrise—each glorious, and 
gloriously different. 





At the Sick Children’s Sanitariam, Morgan 
Station, New Jersey, each child remains one 
week, except in extreme cases. Good food, 
abundant exercise, fresh air, and sea-bathing are 
chiefly relied upon to restore health. The cost 
for each child is about one dollar a week. Con- 
tributions to this charity may be sent to Hen- 
ry Bergh, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, or to Henry King, at No. 40 West Twen- 
ty-ninth Street. 





Not long ago a piece of mosaic in the Tunisi- 
an exhibit at the Centennial was sadly mutilated 
Le the removal of some of the stones from it. 

he person who committed this vandalism was 
a woman of respectable appearance, who escaped 
punishment because the exhibitor refused to ap- 
jaw’ against her. Several other articles in the 

xhibition have been injured or stolen. 


Boston has been favored with the exhibition 
of a century plant in full bloom. This season 
the plant, which is known to have existed at 
least seventy years on the Calhoun place, sent 
up a stalk twenty feet high, bearing about fifteen 
blossoms. Having once flowered, the vocation 
of the plant is over, and it dries up gradually. 
The plant is exhibited within a high screen on the 
site of the old pales in the Old South Church, 
and with it are two small century plants, 


Blasting operations at Hell Gate will proba- 


“blowing up’’ will be done in three sections, 
and the effect will be to crumble the supporting 
pillars of rock, and allow the roof to sink. The 
channel will be deepened about thirty feet, and 
will allow the passage of the largest vessels. 
The ocean steamers will probably take this 
route to and from Europe, as it is several hours 
shorter than the Sandy Hook route. 





Great heat has prevailed in England during 
the past two months, as well as in this country ; 
yet from official reports it appears that the av- 
erage rate Of death has not any where in the 
kingdom exceeded 20 per 1000. 





From Madrid comes the intelligence that the 
marriage of King Alfonso and the daughter of 
the Due de Montpensier has been arranged, but 
the ceremony may not take place until next 
year. 





Turner’s *Slave-Ship’’ has been studied b 
hundreds during the summer at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, where it is on exhibition, in the 
collection of Mr. John Taylor Johnston. A 
strange picture it is, and awakens new interest 
in the artist himself. Although Turner was not 
a portrait painter, it is said that he once painted 
a portrait of himself, which has been recently 
a ag to light. The Academy describes it 
thus: 


“The painter is fs aon ng as holding in his hand 
& palette splashed with colors; his massive face looks 
straight out of the picture under a waving mass of 
hair; there is no background but cloud and sky. It 
was pain by Turner for Miss Day, of Bristol, to 
whom he was engaged to be married. This lady kept 
it all her life. That the story is not too to be 
true is proved to the satisfaction of most persons by 
the written testimony of Mr. Ruskin that ‘ this picture 
is unquestionably Turner, unquestionably by himself.’” 





Among the new arrivals at the Central Park 
Menagerie are two little leopards, born a short 
time ago. They are about as large as half-grown 
kittens, and twice as clumsy. The hair is bluish- 
gray instead of tawny yellow, as in the adults, 
but the black spots are well defined. 





The following report of the Sanitary Commit- 
tee on the prevailing disease of infants contained 
such seasonable advice that the Board of Health 
of New York ordered 20,000 copies published 
and distributed : 


“ Never neglect looseness of the bowels in an infant. 
Consult the family or dispensary physician at once, 
and he will give you rules about what it should take 
and how it should be nursed. Keep your rooms as 
cool as possible, have them well ventilated, and do 
not allow any bad smells to come from sinks, garbage- 
boxes, gutters, etc., about the house where yon live. 
See to your own part being right, and complain to the 
Board of Health, 301 Mott Street, if the neighbors’ 
houses are offensive. hen an infant is cross and 
irritable in the hot weather, a trip on the water will 
do it a great deal of good, and may prevent cholera in-- 
fantum. Do not allow your children to eat unripe or 
dried fruit. An infant under a year old should not 
have any fruit except by a am ag orders. In very 
hot weather dress your children in thin clothing, and 
bathe them with cool water one, two, or more times 


a day. 

“Children under ten months to a year-do not need 
any thing but the breast or good milk. Cow's milk, 
when pure, is made like motliers’ milk by adding one- 
third water to two-thirds milk and warming to blood- 
heat, and a little over one and a quarter ounces of 
white sugar to a pint of the mixture; but in the city 
a deal of the milk has plenty of water and too 
little cream. If you do not nurse the child, see that 
the nursing-bottle tube and mouth-piece are kept in 
clean water when not used. The addition of a little 
soda will keep them from turning sour. If the baby 
does not thrive well on cow’s milk, consult a physician 
and take him some of the milk you are using, or bring 
it to 301 Mott Street, and the Board of Health will ex- 
amine it for you.” 





In accordance with her own expressed wish, 
Miss Harriet Martineau was buried in the Gen- 
eral Cemetery in Birmingham, where several of 
her relatives are interred. The funeral was 
strictly private. 





On the fourth of July a spark from a passing 
locomotive fell upon a dry forest in Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, not far from Farmingdale. 
This was the beginning of forest fires which 
were not subdued until toward the close of the 
month, when a heavy rain accomplished what 
man was unable to do. The fires had spread 
from the woods to the dry, peat-like cranberry 
bogs, thence to the underwood of the uplands, 
rushing forward rapidly whenever fanned by the 
breeze. They finally covered a territory tive 
miles long and six wide. Men fought the flames 
desperately but vainly, until the longed-for rain 
eame. The fire has rendered useless, except for 
charcoal, the pine-trees on about ten thousand 
acres. 





Sitting Bull is a chief of the Unepapas, and it is 
said that he has uniformly declared that he would 
never make a treaty with the whites.. The coun- 
try he and his tribe occupy was conquered from 
the Crows, and he evidently believes he is patri- 
otic to defend his own country, as he regards it. 
It is related that two years ago Secretary Cowan 
visited the Upper Missouri, and sent messengers 
to Sitting Bull, saying that he was waiting to 
take him to Washingten to see the Great Fa- 
ther. Sitting Bull sent back word “‘he had no 
wish to see his Great Father; that if the Great 
Father wished to see him, he could come to his 
country and visit him, or fight him.”’ 


One of the most successful of New York char- 
ities is the Children’s Summer Home, at Bath, 
Long Island, On each Monday a company of 
from ninety to one hundred and ten girls, vary- 
ing in age from two to sixteen years, are taken 
to the Home for a week’s visit. The buildings 
devoted to the purposes of the Children’s Home 
are not spacious, but clean and comfortable. 
The grounds are extensive, and the beach near 
by is safe and pleasant. The children ail bathe 
every morning, and no accident has ever oc- 
curred. The utmost freedom is given the chil- 
dren. There are only two rules of conduct im- 
posed upon them—not to eat green fruit, and 
not to on the beach except at the appointed 
time. here is no instruction, secular or re- 


ligious, and the week spent at the Home is a 


simple holiday. This freedom is not abused. 
The children are almost without exception well- 
behaved. Three abundant meals are served dai- 
Wy. and the little folks visibly improve by the 





bly take place about the middle of September. 
Although 50,000 pounds of explosives will be 
used, no terrible shock is anticipated. The 





t. The Home is supported by special 
subscriptions, and does not draw at any time 
upon the funds of the Children’s Aid Society. _ 
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Fig. 4.—Cuemise Yowr with Rusnosany anp Lack. 
For pattern — description see Supplement, 
No. XXX., Fig. 84. 
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Fig. 6.—CneMisr TRIMMED wiTH INSERTION AND LacE. 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Nieut Dress, 
For pattern see description. 
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Fig. 9.—Musirm Surer. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIX., Figs. 48-54. 
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Fig. 15.—Curr ror Cotiar, Fie. 14. 
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Fig. 24.—GenTLEMan’s Drawers. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVIL, Figs. 43-45. 
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ment, No, [X., Figs. 82 and 33. 








Figs. 27 and 28.—Batists Wraprrr. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, III., Figs. 12-15. 
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FAMILY TIES. 


My brother hates my daughter’s son; 
My son his aunt despises ; 

My uncle thinks his wife’s a fool, 
In spite of love’s disguises ; 

For fifteen years my cousin John 
Has cut his only brother; 

And sister Susan hates the lot 
Because they hate her mother. 


When Uncle Thomas dines with me, 
He makes it a condition 

That he shall meet no kith or kin, 
Whatever their position ; 

And though my grandmother declares 
That we should love relations, 

She thinks her niece Amelia’s boys 
Are “two abominations.” 


I’ve done my best to bring about 
A better state of feeling, 
By quoting texts inst deceit, 
Iil-will, and double dealing. 
But what’s the use, while Cousin Tom, 
With Jane and Joe and Johnny, 
Are in a plot—the hypocrites !— 
To get poor grandma’s money; 


And while my brother William’s wife 
Thinks it her special duty 

To snub my dear Maria Jane 
Because she is “the beauty ;” 

And while my scandalous old aunt, 
With voice like nutmeg grater, 

Declares ’tis J make all the row— 
Good gracious, how I hate her! 


Of all who bear the name, we count 
No less than thirty-seven, 

Each one of whom, of course, expects 
Some day to go to heaven; 

And as the families increase 
In number quite alarming, 

The prospect, when we meet above, 
Is certainly not charming. 


I know ’tis said that “heaven is love,” 
Where mortal passion ceases, 

And sweet affection, peace, and joy 
Perpetually increases ; 

But, as “exceptions prove the rule,” 
I've got a sort of notion 

That when we come together there, 
There'll be a slight commotion ! 


For here conventional restraints— 
Which never must be slighted— 

Like Barnum’s “happy family,” 
Make us appear united ; 

But when I reach that other place, 
Where candor is en régle, 

If I don’t have it out with aunt, 
My name’s not Sally Nagle. 





(Copyright, 1875, by Harrer & Broruers.) 


The Two Destinies: 


A Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avrnor or “Tae Law anp tae Lavy,” “Man anp 
Wirr,” “Tar Woman ww Wurrs,” zro. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LOVE AND PRIDE. 


A ory of terror from the room told me that I 
had been heard. For a moment more nothing 
happened. Then the child’s voice reached me, 
wild and shrill: ‘‘Open the shutters, mamma! 
I said he was coming—I want to see him!” 

There was still an interval of hesitation be- 
fore the mother opened the shutters. She did 
it at last. I saw her darkly at the window, with 
the light behind her, and the child’s head just 
visible above the lower part of the window-frame. 
The quaint little face moved rapidly up and 
down, as if my self-appointed daughter were 
dancing for joy! 

**Can I trust my own senses ?” said Mrs. Van 
Brandt. ‘‘Is it really Mr. Germaine ?” 

** How do you do, new papa ?” cried the child. 
** Push open the big door, and come in. I want 
to kiss you.” 

There was a world of difference between the 
coldly doubtful tone of the mother and the joy- 
ous greeting of the child. Had I forced myself 
too suddenly on Mrs. Van Brandt? Like all 
sensitively organized persons, she possessed that 
inbred sense of self-respect. which is pride under 
another name. Was her pride wounded at the 
bare idea of my seeing her, deserted as well as 
deceived—abandoned contemptuously, a helpless 
burden on stran the man for whom she 
had sacrificed and suffered so much? And that 
man a thief, flying from the employers whom he 
had cheated! I pushed open the heavy oaken 
street door, fearing that this might be the true 
explanation of the change which I had already 
remarked in her. My apprehensions were con- 
firmed when she unlocked the inner door, lead- 
ing from the court-yard to the sitting-room, and 
let me in. 

As I took her by both hands and kissed her, 
she turned her head, so that my lips touched her 
cheek only. She flushed deeply ; her eyes look- 
ed away from me as she spoke her few formal 
words of welcome. When the child flew into 
my arms, she cried out, irritably, ‘‘ Don’t trouble 
Mr. Germaine!” I took a chair, with the little 
one on my knee. Mrs. Van Brandt seated her- 
self at a o> 7 -.. **It is needless, I 
suppose, to you if you know what has ha 
poved, she said, turning pale again as ate 

as she had turned red, and keeping her eyes 
fixed obstinately on the floor. 

Before I could answer, the child burst out with 





the news of her father’s disappearance in these 
words : 

“*My other papa has run away! My other 
papa has stolen money! It’s time I had a new 
one —isn’t it?” She put her arms round my 
neck. ‘‘And now I’ve got him!” she cried, at 
the shrillest pitch of her voice. 

The mother looked at us. For a while, the 
proud, sensitive woman struggled successfully 
with herself. But the pang that wrung her was 
not to be endured in silence. With a low cry 
of pain, she hid her face in her hands. Over- 
whelmed by the sense of her own degradation, 
she was even ashamed to let the man who loved 
her see that she was in tears. 

I took the child off my knee. There was a 
second door in the sitting-room, which happened 
to be left open. It showed me a bed-chamber 
within, and a candle burning on the toilet-table. 

‘*Go in there and play,” I said. ‘‘I want to 
talk to your mamma.” 

The child pouted: my proposal did not appear 
to tempt her. ‘*Give me something to -play 
with,” she said. ‘‘I’m tired of my toys. Let 
me see what you have got in your pockets.” 

Her busy little hands began to search in my 
coat pockets. I let her take what she pleased, and 
so bribed her to run away into the inner room. 
As soon as she was out of sight, I approached 
the poor mother and seated myself by her side. 

“Think of it as I do,” I said. ‘‘ Now that 
he has forsaken you, he has left you free to be 
mine.” 

She lifted her head instantly ; her eyes flashed 
through her tears. 

** Now that he has forsaken me,” she answer- 
ed, ‘I am more unworthy of you than ever!” 

*“Why?” I asked. 

** Why!” she repeated, passionately. ‘‘ Has 
a& woman not reached the lowest depths of deg- 
radation when she has lived to be deserted by a 
thief?” 

It was hopeless to attempt to reason with her 
in her present frame of mind. I tried to attract 
her attention to a less painful subject by refer- 
ring to the strange succession of events which 
had brought me to her for the third time. She 
stopped me impatiently at the outset. 

**Tt seems uSeless to say once more what we 
have said on other occasions,” she answered. 
**T understand what has brought yowhere. I 
have appeared to you again in a vision, just as I 
appeared to you twice before.” 

**No,” I said. ‘‘ Not as you appeared to me 
twice before. This time I saw you with the 
child by your side.” 

That reply roused her. She started, and look- 
ed nervously toward the bed-chamber door. 

**Don’t speak loud!” she said. ‘‘ Don’t let 
the child hear us! My dream of you this time 
has left a painful impression on my mind. The 
child is mixed up in it—and I don’t like that. 
Then the place in which I saw you is associ- 
ated—” She paused, leaving the sentence unfin- 
i **T am nervous and wretched to-night,” 
she resumed ; ‘‘and I don't want to speak of 
it. And yet, I should like to know whether my 
dream has misled me, or whether you really were 
in that cottage, of all places in the world ?” 

I was at a loss to understand the embarrass- 
ment which she appeared to feel in putting her 
question. There was nothing very wonderful, to 
my mind, in the discovery that she had been in 
Suffolk, and that she was acquainted with Green- 
water Broad. The lake was known all over the 
county as a favorite resort of picnic parties ; 
and Dermody’s pretty cottage used to be one of 
the popular attractions of the scene. What real- 
ly surprised me was to see, as I now plainly saw, 
that she had some painful association with my 
old home. I decided on answering her question 
in such terms as might encourage her to take 
me into her confidence. In a moment more, I 
should have told her that my boyhood had been 
passed at Greenwater Broad—in a moment more, 
we should have recognized each other—when a 
trivial interruption suspended the words on my 
lips. The child ran out of the bed-chamber, with 
a quaintly-shaped key in her hand. It was one 
of the things she had taken out of my pockets, 
and it belonged to the cabin door on board the 
boat. A sudden fit of curiosity (the insatiable 
curiosity of a child) had seized her on the sub- 
ject of this k She insisted on knowing what 
door it locked; and, when I had satisfied her 
on that point, she implored me to take her im- 
mediately to see the boat. This entreaty led 
naturally to a renewal of the disputed question, 
of going, or not going, to bed. By the time the 
little creature had left us again, with permission 
to play for a few minutes longer, the conversa- 
tion between Mrs. Van Brandt and myself had 
taken a new direction. Speaking now of the 
child’s health, we were led naturally to the kin- 
dred subject of the child’s connection with her 
mother’s dream. 

**She had been ill with fever,” Mrs. Van 
Brandt began ; ‘‘ and she was just getting bet- 
ter again on the day when I was left deserted 
in this miserable place. Toward evening, she 
had another attack that frightened me dreadful- 
ly. She became perfectly insensible—her little 
limbs were stiff and cold. There is one doctor 
here who has not yet abandoned the town. Of 
course I sent for him. He thought her insensi- 
bility was caused by a sort of cataleptic seizure. 
At the same time, he comforted me by saying 
that she was in no immediate danger of death ; 
and he left me certain remedies to be given, if 
certain symptoms appeared. I took her to bed, 
and held her to me, with the idea of keeping her 
warm. Without believing in mesmerism, it has 
since struck me that we might unconsciously have 
had some influence over each other, which may 
explain what followed. Do you think it likely ?” 

“* Quite likely. At the same time, the mes- 
meric theory (if you could believe in it) would 
wee the explanation farther still. Mesmerism 

id assert, not only that you and the child 





influenced each other, but that—in spite of the 
distance—you both influenced me, And in that 
way mesmerism would account for my vision as 
the necessary result of a highly developed sym- 
pathy between us. ‘Tell me, did you fall 

with the child in_your arms ?” 

**Yes. Iwas Completely worn out; and I fell 
asleep, in spite of my resolution to watch through 
the night. In my forlorn situation, forsaken in 
a strange place, I dreamed of you again, and I 
appealed to you again as my one protector and 
friend. The only new thing in the dream was, 
that I thought I had the child with me when I 
approached you, and that the child put the words 
into my mind when I wrote in your book. You 
saw the words, I suppose? and they vanished as 
before, no doubt, when I awoke? I found the 
child still lying like a dead creature in my arms, 
All through the night there was no change in 
her. She only recovered her senses at noon the 
next day. Why do you start? What have I 
said that surprises you ?” 

There was good reason for my feeling startled, 
and showing it. On the day and at the hour 
when the child had come to herself, I had stood 
on the deck of the vessel, and had seen the ap- 
parition of her disappear from my view. 

“‘ Did she say any thing,” I asked, “‘ when she 
recovered her senses ?” 

““Yes, She too had been dreaming—dream- 
ing that she was in company with you. She 
said, ‘He is coming to see us, mamma; and I 
have been showing him the way.’ I asked her 
where she had seen you. She spoke confusedly 
of more places than one. She talked of trees, 
and a cottage, and a lake; then of fields and 
hedges, and lonely lanes; then of a carriage and 
horses, and a long white road; then of crowd- 
ed streets and houses, and a river and a ship. 
As to these last objects, there is nothing very 
wonderful in what she said. The houses, the 
river, and the ship which she saw in her dream, 
she saw in the reality when we took her from 
London to Rotterdam, on our way here. But 
as to the other places, especially the cottage and 
the lake (as she described them), I can only sup- 
pose that her dream was the reflection of mine. 
I had been dreaming of the cottage and the lake, 
as I once knew them in years long gone by; and 
—Heaven only knows why—lI had associated you 
with the scene. Never mind going into that 
now! -I don’t know what infatuation it is that 
makes me trifle in this way with old recollections, 
which affect me painfully in my present position. 
We were talking of the child’s health ; let us go 
back to that.” 

It was not easy to return to the topie of her 
child’s health. She had revived my curiosity 
on the subject of her associations with Green- 
water Broad. The child was still quietly at play 
in the bed-chamber. My second opportunity 
was before me. I took it. 

**T won't distress you,” I began. “TI will 
only ask leave, before we change the subject, to 
put one question to you about the cottage and 
the lake.” 

As the fatality that pursued us willed it, it was 
her turn now to be innocently an obstacle in the 
way of our discovering each other. 

**T can tell you nothing more to-night,” she 
interposed, rising impatiently. ‘‘It is time I put 
the child to bed—and, besides, I can’t talk of 
things that distress me. You must wait for the 
time—if it ever comes !—when I am calmer and 
happier than I am now.” 

She turned to enter the bed-chamber. Acting 
headlong on the impulse of the moment, I took 
her by the hand and stopped her. 

**You have only to choose,” I said, ‘‘and the 
calmer and happier time is yours from this mo- 
ment.” 

**Mine?” she repeated. ‘‘What do you 
mean ?” 

**Say the word,” I replied, ‘‘and you and 
your child have a home and a future before you.” 

She looked at me half bewildered, half angry. 

**Do you offer me your protection ?” she ask- 


“*T offer you a husband’s protection,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘] ask you to be my wife.” 

She advanced a step nearer to me, with her 
eyes riveted on my face. 

** You are evidently ignorant of what has real- 
ly happened,” she said. ‘‘ And yet, God knows, 
the child spoke plainly enough y 

‘*The child only told me,” I rejoined, ‘‘ what 
I had heard already, on my way here.” 

** All of it ?” 

** All of it.” 

‘* And you still ask me to be your wife ?” 

**T can imagine no greater happiness than to 
make you my wife.” 

* Knowing what you know now?” 

** Knowing what I know now, I ask you con- 
fidently to give me your hand. Whatever claim 
that man may once have had, as the father of 
your child, he has now forfeited it by his infa- 
mous desertion of you. In every sense of the 
word, my darling, you are a free woman. We 
have had sorrow enough in our lives. Happi- 
ness is at last within our reach. Come to me, 
and say Yes.” 

I tried to take her in my arms. She drew 
back as if I had frightened her. 

“* Never!” she said, firmly. 

I whispered my next words, so that the child 
in the inner room might not hear us. 

** You once said vou loved me!” 

“‘T do love you!” 

* As dearly as ever ?” 

‘¢ More dearly than ever!” 

‘* Kiss me!” 

She yielded mechanically; she kissed me— 
with cold lips, with big tears in her eyes. 

**You don’t love me!” I burst out, angrily. 
“‘You kiss me as if it were a duty. Your lips 
are cold—your heart is cold. You don’t love 

” 


me: » 
She looked at me sadly, with a patient smile, 





‘*One of us must remember the difference be- 
tween your position and mine,” she said. ‘* You 
are a man of stainless honor, who holds an un- 
disputed rank in the world. And what am I? 
I am the deserted mistress of a thief. One of 
us must remember that. You have generously 
forgotten it. I must bear it in mind. I dare 
say Iam cold. Suffering has that effect on me; 
and, I own it, I am suffering now.” 

I was too passionately in love with her to feel 
the sympathy on which she evidently counted in 
saying those words, A man can respect a wom- 
an’s scruples, when they appeal to him mutely 
in her looks or in her tears. But the formal ex- 
pression of them in words only irritates or an- 
noys him. 

** Whose fault is it that you suffer ?” I retort- 
ed, coldly. ‘‘I ask you to make my life a hap- 
py one, and your life a happy one. You are a 
cruelly wronged woman, but you are not a de- 
graded woman. You are worthy to be my wife, 
and I am ready to declare it publicly. Come 
back with me to England. My boat is waiting 
for you; we can set sail in two hours.” 

She dropped into a chair; her hands fell help- 
lessly into her lap. 

** How cruel!” she murmured ; ** how cruel to 
tempt me!” She waited a little, and recover- 
ed her fatal firmness, ‘‘No!” she said, “If I 
die in doing it, I can still refuse to disgrace you. 
Leave me, Mr. Germaine. You can show me 
that one kindness more. For God's sake, leave 
me!” 

I made a last appeal to her tenderness. 

**Do you know what my life is if I live with- 
out you?” Iasked, ‘‘My mother is dead. There 
is not a living creature left in the world whom I 
love but you. And you ask me to leave you! 
Where am I to go to? what amI todo? You 
talk of cruelty! Is there no cruelty in sacrific- 
ing the happiness of my life to a miserable scru- 
ple of delicacy, to an unreasoning fear of the 
opinion of the world? I love you, and you love 
me. There is no other consideration worth a 
straw. Come back with me to England! come 
back and be my wife!” 

She drop on her knees, and taking my 
hand, put it silently to her lips. I tried to raise 
her. It was useless: she steadily resisted me. 

‘* Does this mean No?” I asked. 

‘*Tt means,” she said, in faint broken tones, 
“that I prize your honor beyond my happiness. 
If I marry you, your career is destroyed by your 
wife; and the day will come when you will tell 
me so. I can suffer—I can die; but I can not 
face such a prospect as that. Forgive me and 
forget me. I can say no more!” 

She let go of my hand, and sank on the floor. 
The utter despair of that action told me, far more 
eloquently than the words which she had just 
spoken, that her resolution was immovable. She 
had deliberately separated herself from me; her 
own act had parted us forever. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. 


I MADE no movement to leave the room; I let 
no sign of sorrcw escape me. At last, my heart 
was hardened against the woman who had so ob- 
stinately rejected me, I stood looking down at 
her with a merciless anger, the bare remembrance 
of which fills me at this day with a horror of my- 
self. There is but one excuse for me. The 
shock of that last overthrow of the one hope that 
held me to life was more than my reason could 
endure. On that dreadful night (whatever I 
may have been at other times), I myself believe 
it, I was a maddened man. 

I was the first to break the silence. 

** Get up,” I said, coldly. 

She lifted her face from the floor, and looked 
at me as if she doubted whether she had heard 
aright. 

** Put on your hat and cloak,” I resumed ; ‘*I 
must ask you to go back with me as far as the 
boat. » 


She rose slowly. Her eyes rested on my face 
with a dull, bewildered look. 
‘‘Why am I to go with you to the boat?” she 


asked, 

The child heard her. The child ran up to us 
with her little hat in one hand, and the key of 
the cabin in the other. 

**I’m ready,” she said. 
cabin door.” 

Her mother signed to her to go back to the 
bed-chamber. She went back as far as the door 
which led into the court-yard, and waited there, 
listening. I turned to Mrs. Van Brandt with 
immovable composure, and answered the ques- 
tion which she had addressed to me, 

**You are left,” I said, ‘‘ without the means 
of getting away from this place. In two hours 
more the tide will be in my favor, and I shall 
sail at once on the return voyage. We part, 
this time, never to meet again. Before I go I 
am resolved to leave you properly provided for. 
My money is in my traveling-bag in the cabin. 
For that reason, I am obliged to ask you to go 
with me as far as the boat.” 

**T thank you gratefully for your kindness,” 
she said. ‘‘I don’t stand in such serious need 
of help as you suppose.” 

“*It is useless to attempt to deceive* me,” I 
proceeded. ‘‘I have spoken with the head part- 
ner of the house of Van Brandt at Amsterdam, 
and I know exactly what your position is. Your 
pride must bend low enough to take from my 
hands the means of subsistence for yourself and 
your child. If I had died in England—” 


**T will open the 


I stopped. The unexpressed idea in my mind 
was to tell her that she would inherit a legacy 
under my Will, and that she might quite as be- 
comingly take money from me in my lifetime as 
take it from my executors after my death. In 
forming this thought into words the associations 
which it called naturally into being revived in 
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me the memory of my contemplated suicide in 
the Greenwater lake. Mingling with the remem- 
brance thus aroused, there rose in me, unbidden, 
a Temptation so overpoweringly vile, and yet so 
irresistible in the state of my mind at the mo- 
ment, that it shook me to the soul. ‘‘ You have 
nothing to live for, now that she has refused to 
be yours,” the fiend in me whispered. ‘‘ ‘Take 
your leap into the next world, and make the 
woman whom you love take it with you!” While 
I was still looking at her, while my last words to 
her faltered on my lips, the horrible facilities for 
the perpetration of the double crime revealed 
themselves enticingly to my view. My boat was 
moored in the one part of the decaying harbor in 
which deep water still lay at the foot of the quay. 
I had only to induce her to follow me when I 
stepped on the deck, to seize her in my arms, 
and to jump overboard with her before she could 
utter a cry for help. My drowsy sailors, as I 
knew by expérience, were hard to wake, and slow 
to move even when they were roused at last. 
We should both be drowned before the youngest 
and the quickest of them could get up from his 
bed and make his way to the deck. Yes! We 
should both be struck together out of the ranks 
of the living at one and the same moment. And 
why not? Shewho had again and again refused 
to be my wife—did she deserve that I should 
leave her free to go back, perhaps, for the second 
time to Van Brandt? On the evening when I 
had saved her from the waters of the Scotch riv- 
er I had made myself master of her fate. She 
had tried to destroy herself by drowning—she 
should drown now, in the arms of the man who 
had once thrown himself between her and death! 

Self-abandoned to such atrocious reasoning as 
this, I stood face to face with her, and returned 
deliberately to my unfinished sentence, 

““If I had died in England, you would have 
been provided for by my Will. What you would 
have taken from me then, you may take from me 
now. Come to the boat.’ 

A change passed over her face as I spoke; a 
vague doubt of me began to show itself in her 
eyes. She drew back a little, without making 
any reply. 

** Come to the boat,” I reiterated. 

**Tt is too late.” With that answer, she look- 
ed across the room at the child, still waiting by 
the door. ‘*Come, Elfie,” she said, calling to 
the little creature by one of her favorite nick- 
names. ‘Come to bed.” 

I too looked at Elfie. Might she not, I asked 
myself, be made the innocent means of forcing 
her mother to leave the house? ‘Trusting to the 
child’s fearless character, and her eagerness to 
see the boat, I suddenly opened the door. As I 
had anticipated, she instantly ran out. The sec- 
ond door, leading into the square, I had not 
closed when I entered the court-yard. In anoth- 
er moment Elfie was out in the square, triumph- 
ing in her freedom. The shrill little voice broke 
the death-like stillness of the place and hour, 
calling to me again and again to take her to the 
boat. 

I turned to Mrs. Van Brandt. The stratagem 
had succeeded. Elfie’s mother could hardly re- 
fuse to follow when Elfie led the way. 

** Will you go with us?” I asked. 

I send the money back by the child?” 

Her eyes rested on me for a moment with a 
deepening expression of distrust, then looked 
away again. She began to turn pale. ‘‘ You 
are not like yourself to-night,” she said. With- 
out a word more she took her hat and cloak, and 
went out before me into the square. I followed 
her, closing the doors behind me. She made an 
attempt to induce the child to approach her. 
**Come, darling,” she said, enticingly—‘‘ come 
and take my hand.” 

But Elfie was not to be caught: she took to 
her heels, and answered from a safe distance. 
‘*No,” said the child; ‘‘ you will take me back 
and put me to bed.” She retreated a little far- 
ther, and held up the key. ‘‘I shall go first,” 
she cried, ‘‘and open the door.” 

She trotted off a few steps in the direction of 
the harbor, and waited for what was to happen 
next. Her mother suddenly turned, and looked 
close at me under the light of the stars. 

“* Are the sailors on board the boat?” she 
asked. 

The question startled me. Had she any sus- 

icion of my purpose? Had my face warned 
Ce of lurking danger if she went to the boat? 
It was impossible. The more likely motive for 
her inquiry was to find a new excuse for not ac- 
companying me to the harbor. If I told her that 
the men were on board, she might answer, ‘‘ Why 
not employ one of your sailors to bring the mon- 
ey to me at the house?” I took care to antici- 
pate the suggestion in making my reply. 

“They may be honest men,” I said, watching 
her carefully; ‘‘but I don’t know them well 
enongh to trust them with money.” 

To my surprise, she watched me just as care- 
fully on her side, and deliberately repeated her 
question : 

‘¢ Are the sailors on board the boat ?” 

I informed her that the captain and crew slept 
in the boat, and paused to see what would follow. 
My reply seemed to rouse her resolution. After 
a moment’s consideration, she turned toward the 
place at which the child was waiting for us. 
‘* Let us go, as you insist on it,” she said, quiet- 
ly. I made no farther remark. Side by side, 
in silence, we followed Elfie on our way to the 
boat. 

Not a human creature passed us in the streets ; 
not a light glimmered on us from the grim black 
houses. ‘Twice the child stopped, and (still keep- 
ing slyly out of her mother’s reach) ran back to 
me, wondering at my silence. ‘* Why don’t you 
speak?” she asked. ‘‘ Have you and mamma 
quarreled ?” 

I was incapable of answering her—I could 
think of nothing but my contemplated crime. 
Neither fear nor remorse troubled me. Every 


* Or must 





better instinct, every nobler feeling that I had 
once sed, seemed to be dead and gone. 
Not even a thought of the child’s future troubled 
my mind. I had no power of looking on farther 
than the fatal leap from the boat: beyond that 
there was an utter blank. For the time being— 
I can only repeat it—my moral sense was ob- 
scured, my mental faculties were thrown com- 
pletely off their balance. The animal part of 
me lived and moved as usual; the viler animal 
instincts in me plotted and planned, and that 
was all. Nobody, looking at me, would have seen 
any thing but a dull quietude in my face, an im- 
movable composure in my manner, And yet 
no madman was ever fitter for restraint, or less 
responsible morally for his own actions, than I 
was at that moment. 
(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

“Then took h garlan’ 

‘And did shew py every Sewer a4 signify.” 
—BEauMONT AND ER. 
T has been said that the language of flowers 
is as old as the days of Adam; it is certain} 
true that the love of flowers is felt and acknowl- 
edged by every body and in every land. Biblical 
lore abounds in comparisons between “ the golden 
stars that in earth’s firmament do shine,” and the 
feelings and passions of poor humanity. 

The Rose (love), There is scarcely a name of 
any note in the world’s literature that has not 
paid a willing tribute to the beauties of the 
“bloom of love.” The rose is mentioned by the 
earliest writers of antiquity. Herodotus speaks 
of the double rose, and in the Song of Solomon 
is the expression, “I am the rose of Sharon.” 
Roses were more highly prized by the Romans 
than any other flower. They considered them 
emblematic of joy. The White Rose is typical 
of innocence and purity ; and, in Art, St. Cecilia is 
always associated with this lovely flower. Ten- 
nyson says, 

“ Her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily.” 
The yellow rose denotes jealousy, and the red rose 
victory. 

The Forget-me-not is a beautiful little flower, 
whose face of heavenly blue is typical of sorrow 
and separation, although Tennyson calls them 


“The sweet forget-me-nots that grow for happy 
lovers.” 


It is said that after the battle of Waterloo an im- 
mense quantity of forget-me-nots sprang up upon 
different parts of the field, enriched by the blood 
of heroes, as if appealing to mankind that those 
who perished there should not soon be forgotten. 
The Daisy (innocence) is the flower which, next 
to the rose, appears to have received the most at- 
tention from poets. Formerly the “ *s dar- 
ling” was termed the “e’e of daie,” and by that 
name Chaucer speaks of it; by the time the 
Elizabethan school arose, it was known as the 
“day’s eye,” from which title to its present name 
the transition was easy. In France, lovers, who 
believe that “flowers were made for Love's in- 
terpreters,” use it as a prophecy of their future 
lot, by saying as they pluck each leaflet off, 
“Does he love me ?—a little—much—passion- 
ately—not at all!” and as the floweret decides, 
such will be the fate of the experimentalist. 


“The rose has but a summer reign; 
The daisy never dies.” 


The Tuberose (dangerous pas This beau- 
tiful floral favorite grows naturally in India. 
Some poets call it the “mistress of the night.” 

The Lily-of-the- Valley, sometimes called “ad- 
der to heaven,” in the floral language of Europe 
is emblematical of the return of happiness. Keats 
was very fond of this little flower, and says: 

“No flower amid the garden fairer grows 

Than the eweet lily of the lowly vale, 
The queen of flowers.” 

The Pink is another of those beautiful blossoms 
made use of by florigraphists to indicate the 
grand passion, it being typical of pure love. By 
the Greeks it was called the “divine flower,” 
dianthus. 

The Orange Blossom denotes chastity, and is used 
for the bridal wreath. The fruit is deemed typ- 
ical of abundance, and is supposed to be the gold- 
en apple of the mythologists. 

Heliotrope (devoted attachment). This fra- 
grant flower is supposed to follow the course of 
the sun; consequently the Greeks ascribed its 
origin to the death of the hapless Clytie, who 
pined away in hopeless love for the sun-god, 
Apollo, 

The Violet (faithfulness), The rank which this 
little blossom holds in floral caligraphy is a very 
exalted one; indeed, the rose excepted, there is 
scarcely any other flower that is so generally 
lauded and admired. A celebrated Arabian poet 
likens blue eyes weeping to violets bathed in dew. 
Among the English poets who have illustrated 
this image is Elizabeth Browning: 

“ Dear violets, you liken to 
The kindest Fea that look on you 
Without a thought disloyal.” 

The Lotus (eloquence), a species of water-lily, 
was worshiped in China, India, and Egypt, as a 
sacred flower, and emblematical of mystery. The 
Indian lotus is famous for its roseate color and 
its powerful fragrance. 

Bi riches—memories of childhood). 
Robert Browning beautifully calls these emblems 
of riches, “the buttercups, the little children’s 
dower.”” Under the names of crow-foot, king- 
cup, gold-cup, and other quaint but suggestive 
titles, these flowers were formerly much admired. 
Shakspeare calls them “ cuckoo-buds of yellow.” 

The Poppy is used as the floral sign of 
tion, chiefly, it is supposed, because, as the Greek 
mythologists tell us, it was created by Ceres, 
while in search of her daughter Proserpine, as a 
soother of her grief. That it should be chosen 





as the emblem of the alleviation of our troubles 
does indeed appear just. Shakspeare frequently 
alludes to the “ drowsy poppy” as productive of 
the “easer of all our woes,” while Leigh Hunt 
calls it the “blissful poppy,” from its soothing 
and sleep-inducing properties. 

Tilac (love’s first emotions). This pretty flow- 
er has been chosen by poets and lovers as a sym- 
bol of those indescribable feelings of joy which 
bloom into being when “love’s young dream” 
first bashfully manifests itself. There are three 
varieties, blue, violet, and white. From the puri- 
ty of its color and the short duration of its love- 
ly clusters of blossoms, the white lilac has been 
made the emblem of youth, 
is the symbol of remembrance, and 
was once supposed to p the power of im- 
proving the memory and invigorating the mental 
faculties, Shakspeare makes Ophelia say, 


“There’s rosemary for you, that’s for remembrance; 
pray you, love, remember.” 





The Zvening Primrose, emblematic of silent 
love, does not unclose her cup of pale gold un- 
til her other sisters are rocked into a balmy slum- 
ber. In some parts of England, where the fields 
are covered with this plant, the darkness of the 
night is illuminated by a pale phosphoric light 
emitted from the luminous petals of this flower. 

Heart s-ease (think of me—thoughts). This is 
a beautiful variety of the violet, far surpassing 
that flower in diversity and brilliance of color. 
Although it certainly has so little in the way of 
perfume to recommend it, its lovely contrasts of 
color, combined with the glossy velvet sheen of 
its petals, render it a much admired floral pet. 
This humble little flower has had a variety of 
caressing names bestowed upon it. The French 
call it pensée ;-jt has also been called “ the ladies’ 
flower,” “three - pretty - faces - under - one - hood,” 
“love-in-idleness,” and “ call-me-to-you.” Shaks- 
peare calls it pansy. 


“ There’s pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 


Marigold (grief). The classic name for this 
flower is Calendula, which some writers translate 
into the “flower of all the months.” Why so 
dazzling a bloom should have become the em- 
blem of grief it is difficult to-say, but in many 
countries it is regarded as such. When com- 
bined with roses it is symbolic of “the bitter 
sweets and pleasant pains of love.” It is some- 
times called the “spouse of the sun,” from its 
apparently following the course of the “king of 
day ;” and in old English it is called “ Mary-bud.” 
Shakspeare remarks in Cymbeline, that when 
“Phoebus ’gins arise,” the “ winking Mary-buds 
begin to ope their golden eyes.” 

Cowslip (youthful beauty). This elegant but 
fragile flower is one of those favorites which our 
olden poets so delighted to honor. The “ pale 
cowslip, fit for maidens’ early bier,” is the most 
appropriate emblem for youthful beauty. The 
cowslip belongs to the same genus as the prim- 
rose, and is supposed to have received its name 
from its soft velvety texture, resembling that of 
a lip. The color of the flower is generally a 
bright yellow, dashed with deep orange, some- 
times approaching to crimson. 

Arbutus (“ thee only do I love”). The Arbd=tus, 
or strawberry-tree, so called because of the re- 
semblance of its fruit to a strawberry, is one of 
those rare and delightful objects on which Na- 
ture with a lavish profusion showers at one 
time bud, blossom, and fruit. This beautiful 
symbol of a love requires a whole twelve- 
month to perfect its fruit, so that in the autumn 
of the year, when other trees and flowers are 
shedding their withered leaves and petals on the 
ground, the lovely arbutus may be seen with its 
rich red strawberry-like fruit, clusters of waxen- 
hued blossoms, their vine-colored stems, and its 
green leaves, all flourishing in unstinted abun- 
dance, thus realizing the poetic fiction of fruit 
and flowers growing together. The fruit of the 
arbutus is used in Spain and Italy as a common 
article of food. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


Forcep Tomatrors.—Two ounces of mushrooms 
minced small, a small quantity of parsley, a slice of 
lean ham chopped fine, with a few savory herbs, a little 
Cayenne pepper, and salt. Put all the ingredients of 
this stuffing into a saucepan with a lump of butter, 
stirring all together until quite tender. Then set away 


to cool. Have ready some bread-crumbs and the yolks 


of two eggs well beaten. Choose large tomatoes, as 
near the same size as possible, and cut a slice from 
the stalk end of each. Take out carefully the seeds 
and juice, and fill with the mixture. Strew them over 
with bread-crumbs and some melted butter, and bake 
in an oven till they have a rich color. This dish is ap- 
propriately served with baked calf’s head or cold veal. 

Tomato Savoy.—Have the tomatoes peeled and sliced, 
and boil four pounds of fruit in one pint of vinegar 
and two pounds of sugar. Season it with cinnamon, 
cloves, and mace, Boil only half an hour, and bottle, 
corking tightly to exclude the air. This sauce will 
keep for years in a dry closet, where it will not be ex- 
posed to mould. 

Cuowonow.—Nine heads of cabbage (very firm 
heads) cut into small slices, two heads of cauliflower, 
two dozen of the tiniest cucumbers, one dozen nub- 
bins (small unfilled ears of Indian corn), eighteen pods 
of green pepper, one pint of black mustard seed, one 
pint of white mustard seed, one tea-cupful of celery 
seed, one and a half cupfuls of bought mustard, one 
table-spoonful of coriander seed, one cupful of beaten 
black pepper, four lemons, fourteen large onions, sugar 
to your taste. Add cold vinegar enough to cover, and 
a lump of alum the size of a walnut. It should be re- 
marked that the cabbage and cauliflower must both be 
gently stewed till tender before they are put into the 
vinegar, as must also the other vegetables, save the 
onions, which need only be sliced very thin and put in 
raw. The lemons, also, are to be merely sliced, and 
the seeds carefully extracted, to prevent bitterness. 
Tie up the jar closely, and leave for several weeks. If 
the pickle does not then seem ripe, or the flavoring 
properly blended, pour off the vinegar, heat it to the 
boiling-point, and pour it scalding hot over the vegeta- 





bles left in the jar. In making pickles, remember that 
an essential point is to have your vinegar really strong, 
and your fruits and vegetables in a perfect and sound 
condition. 

Tomato Sovr.—Scald and peel two quarts of fresh, 
ripe tematoes ; do not break them or fork them. Put 
them into a porcelain stew-pan or kettle, and pour 
over them two quarts of boiling water and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Allow them to cook slowly (cover- 
ing closely) three-quarters of an hour. Into a tea- 
cupful of cream that has been boiled mix smoothly 
two table-spoonfuls of flour—rice flour is preferable ; 
add to the tomatoes, and boil ten minutes ; if cream 
can not be obtained, use milk, and when nearly done 
add a table-spoonful of butter. A tea-cupful of grated 
corn, put in when the cream is added, is quite an ad- 
dition, and those who wish can add a few Lima beans 
that have been previously cooked. 

Tomators anp Corn.—In a baking dish put a layer 
of tomatoes about an inch in depth (either fresh or 
canned), and on top a few pieces of butter, and a small 
portion of salt and pepper; then a layer of corn the 
same in depth, alternating with corn and tomatoes un- 
til the dish is nearly fall, finishing with grated bread- 
crumbs and seasoning. Cover the dish closely, and 
place in a moderate over: for half an hour; uncover, 
and bake half an hour longer, with the fire a little hot- 
ter. In winter, when the variety of vegetables is so 
limited, this will be found quite an addition. 

Tomators Soattorep.—If fresh, peel, and cut into 
slices as for the table ; if canned, drain off the liquor. 
Fill the baking dish with alternate layers of tomatoes 
and bread-crumbs, to which have been added a small 
portion of salt and pepper, a very little white sugar, 
and butter in small pieces. Have the uppermost layer 
of the tomatoes, and, covering the dish, bake half an 
hour in a slow oven ; remove the cover, and bake until 
brown. 

Russtan Proxie.—Take seed cucumbers (yellow on 
the vine), cut them in half lengthwise, and scoop out 
the seeds. Part them, and put into strong salt and 
water, to remain from four to nine days. Take out, 
drain, and wipe them. Then scald in a sufficient 
quantity of vinegar to cover them. Drop in a small 
piece of alum, and {boil gently until the cucumbers 
look clear. Then pour off the first vinegar, and to 
one gallon of fresh cider vinegar put one quart of 
small onions, half a pint of garlic, one pint of mustard 
seed, half a pound of horse-radish, a quarter of a 
pound of black pepper, three ounces of cloves, three 
ounces of allspice, two nutmegs pounded. Tie up 
very closely, in order to exclude the air and preserve 
the strength of the vinegar and spices. 





THE KIRMESS: 
A POPULAR FESTIVAL IN GERMANY. 


HERE is, perhaps, no festival throughout 

Germany which is so universal and so popu- 
lar as that of the “ Kirmess,” or “ Kirchweihe.” 
It corresponds to English village wakes, or what 
has become in recent times the church dedication 
festival, only that in Germany it has always been 
a far more important day than with the English. 
There is even a special Gospel and Epistle ap- 
pointed for the Kirchweihe day. 

The name “ Kirmess,” abbreviated from Kirch- 
messe (church mass), or “ Kirwe,” as it is called 
in South Germany, from “ Kirchweihe” (church 
consecration), denotes an ecclesiastical source. 
In the old Saxon land of Westphalia the Kir- 
mess customs plainly manifest this origin. In- 
deed, the common explanation of the Kirmess is 
that it is the anniversary of the dedication of the 
church, while some go farther, and say that it is 
a celebration of the victory of Christianity over 
heathenism. But although no writer has hither- 
to taken the trouble of tracing its precise com- 
mencement, it is evident that the origin of the 
festival may be sought in pagan times. 

The most curious part of the festival is the in- 
terring and disinterring the Kirmess. 

Our forefathers were wont to represent every 
thing figuratively. The Kirmess mirth was dis- 
interred at the same place where it had been 
buried with grief and mourning the previous 
year. The evening before the feast the village 
youths march forth, accompanied by strains of 
music, to the appointed spot, where some of the 
lads gravely proceed to dig until they find the 
Kirmess. Finally a horse’s skull is drawn out of 
the hole, placed on a pole decked with flowers 
and ribbons, and then borne in procession to the 
village amidst music and loud rejoicing. In many 
places on the Lower Rhine the horse’s head hag 
lately been exchanged for a figure of Zaccheus, 
the patron saing of the Kirmess. Having thus 
gained full possession of the Kirmess merriment, 
the joyous troop wends its way to the inn, where 
the disinterred Kirmess symbol is erected above 
the dancing room, together with the Kirmess 
crown, consisting of flowers and eggs. 

The young men then solemnly bind themselves 
to make holiday for three or more days, to keep 
a joint score, and to celebrate the feast jointly, 
as well as to stand by each other in the event of 
possible fighting. This compact is ratified by 
each youth in turn striking a post, fixed in the 
ground for the purpose, with a heavy wooden 
cudgel. The number of strokes denote the 
amount of holidays each will take. Generally 
three are deemed sufficient, but sometimes four 
or six strokes are given. It is considered a good 
omen when the stake is finally driven quite into 
the ground. The girls, whose business it is to 
manufacture the Kirmess crown, and in some 
places to deck the Kirmess trec, are present dur- 
ing the process just described, and they fasten a 
red ribbon on the breast of every youth, which 
may not be discarded until the prescribed Kir- 
mess days are over. 

The Kirmess is generally celebrated on Sun- 
day, and as the last chords of the organ die 
away, the dance music strikes up; the girls are 
fetched from the church path by their part- 
ners, and those maidens take precedence who 
have manufactured the Kirmess crown. 

Some fifty years back, the dancing still took 
place under the shadow of the village linden- 
tree. On the second and third holidays the 


“Gelagsburschen” go to church, headed by a 
band, playing. Formerly they proceeded thither 





in masquerading guise, and were fetched by the 
priest himself. The musicians performed during 
the mass bespoken by the “ Burschen,” 
tunes were not always of an edifying description. 
After service, the party either betook themselves 
to the dancing-room, or else visited distant farms, 
where the young men were regaled with cakes 
baked for the occasion. By Wednesday it was 
the turn of the married men to take the lead, and 
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his white horse is evidently Woden himself, but 
there is no explanation how Zacchzus became 
the patron saint of the Kirmess. The “ Gelags- 
burschen” walked beside the bier with chalked 
faces, and covered with white cloths. There were 
also the usual masks, reminiscences of the an- 
cient heathen gods—such as the Faithful Eck- 
hart, Hakelberend the Wild Huntsman, Knecht 
Ruprecht and Frau Berchta—although they were 
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the youths retived. ‘Frequently the wildest rev- 
elry occurred under the new auspices, and ex- 
tended over the whole week, so that the Kirmess 
was not buried until Saturday. The horse’s head 
again played the chief part in this ceremony. 
Either that, or else the effigy of Zaccheus on his 
horse, was carried on a bier through the village 
with the usual funeral melodies, 
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now made to assume a merely demoniacal as- 
pect. Thus they proceeded to the spot whence 
the Kirmess was to be resuscitated the following 
year. The place chosen was generally secluded 
and dismal, and the flickering torches lent it a 
still more uncanny appearance. The horse's 
head or the figure was then laid in the deeply 


Zaccheus on | dug grave, and the bones and skulls of animals 


were also cast in. While the hole was being 
filled up, a hideous din was created by those 
present—howling, shrieking, and beating pots 
and pans. With wild shouts the company re- 
turned to the village; and on this wise was the 
Kirmess buried. 

The ceremony varies slightly in different parts 
of Germany, although its main features remain 
the same. 


“A SHORT-CUT.” 


MONG the least pretentious, but not the least 
pleasing, of minor works in the Royal Acad- 

emy Exhibition at- London, now about to be 
closed, was this picture by Mr. Julian R. Ashton. 
Its subject is extremely simple, as the reader will 


| of their ramble. 


[SzpremBer 2 1876. 


and a young gentleman, in the morning dress of 
refined English country-house life, are walking 
across the fields. They have just surmounted a 
stile, and come upon a wet piece of the trodden 
foot-path, which seems to require that he shall 
give her a helping hand. From certain tokens 
and symptoms of a tender mutual regard it may 
be fairly supposed that these little necessities or 
opportunities do not tend to lessen the pleasure 
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The result should be at length 
to make him put aside the short pipe he is smok- 
ing, and treat his mouth, with due consent, to 
something more delicious than the fumes of to- 
bacco. The figures are natural and graceful, and 
the artist has rendered in his painting some ac- 
cessories of the scene, as the trees and hedge- 


see by a glance at our engraving. A young lady | rows, with commendable truth of effect. 
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Monograms for Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE monograms are worked with fine embroidery cot- 
ton in satin and half-polka stitch. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Summer Suits, Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—Dz Bitex Surr. The skirt of this fawn-colored de 
bage suit is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles of the material. 
The polonaise, which is slashed on the sides, is closed in front 
with button-holes and horn buttons, and trimmed with a border 
of braid and tassels of the same color, and with folds of de bége. 
Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with gros grain ribbon, feathers, 
and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Svrr ror Girt rrom 14 ro 16 Years oLp, The heart- 
shaped waist of this blue and white percale suit is closed in 
the back, and is filled in with a chemisette of pleated batiste. 
The fichu of cream-colored silk gauze is edged with lace of the 
same color. Italian straw hat, trimmed with field flowers and 
yellowish gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Gros Grain anp Casumere Surr. Skirt of slate-colored 
gros grain. Polonaise of India cashmere in a lighter shade, 
trimmed with netted silk fringe and gros grain rolls and bows, 

: Brussels straw bonnet 
with crown of ivory 
gros grain, trimmed 
with bows of similar 
ribbon, and with ivy 
wreaths and pale blue 
flowers. 

‘ig. 4.—Poutt bE 
So1rk anp Damasst 
Suir. This suit is com- 
posed of light brown 
poult de soie and_ da- 
massé of the same col- 
or, and is trimmed with 
ruffles of the same ma- 
terials, netted fringe, 
buttons, and bows, 
Brussels straw bonnet, 





for closing. A sash composed of two ends of light blue gros 
grain ribbon a yard long and six inches and a half wide fin- 
ishes the drapery in the back. The sash is tied in a bow in 
adjusting the dress. Cut the dress from Figs. 65-71, Supple- 
ment, furnish the waist with muslia lining and the skirt with 
net lining, join alf parts according to the corresponding fig- 
ures and signs, pleat Figs. 67 and 68, bringing x on @, and 
set on the trimming as shown by the illustration and as in- 
dicated on the pattern. 
Fig. 6.—Gros Gratn anp Sirk Gavze Surr. Skirt of steel! blue 
gros grain, trimmed with side-pleated and gathered ruffles of the 
material. The over-skirt and waist of ivory silk gauze are trimmed 
with lace and galloon of the same color, and with a sash and bows 
of steel blue gros grain. Florentine straw bonnet, trimmed with 
ivory silk gauze and flowers. 


Insertions and Borders for Lingerie. White 
Embroidery. 
See illustrations, Figs. 1-4, on double page. ‘ 

Tue insertions Figs. 1 and 2 are worked on batiste, nansook, 
or linen in satin, half-polka, and herring-bone stitch with fine em- 
broidery cotton. For the insertion Fig. 1 cut away part of the 
material, and work the 
twisted bars, lace stitch- 
es, and wheels with fine 
thread. 

The borders Figs. 3 
and 4 are worked on ba- 
tiste, nansook, or linen 
in satin, half-polka, and 
button-hole stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton. 


o-tremeeersacs - — 





Cambric Dressing 
Sacque. 
See illustration, Fig. 41, 
on double page. 
Tus white cambric 
dressing sacque is trim- 
med with sewed points 


Fig. 1.—Monocram ror HaNDKERCHIEFS. 





trimmed with flowers and light blue ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Svurt ror Gra rrom 8 to 10 Years 
otp. This suit is made of light blue and 
gray plaid wool, and is trimmed with folds 
and revers of the material, which are edged 
with a plain blue cording, and with tassel 
fringe of the colors of the dress. The dra- 
pery over-skirt is sewed on the skirt. The 
back breadth of the skirt, which is sewed to 
the back of the waist, is sixty-eight inches 
wide and sixteen inches long, and is laid in 
side pleats at the top. Furnish the backs 
with white pearl buttons and button-holes 





Fig. 2.—Lamsrequin For 
Eracere, Fie, 1, Pace 565. 


of the material and with bows of dark red 
reps ribbon. The back is laid in a Watteau 
fold. Buttons and button-holes serve for 
closing. 


Lady’s Night Dress. 
See illustration, Fig. 2, on double page. 
Tuts cambric night dress is trimmed with 
tucks, needle-work insertion, needle-work 
edging, and narrow and wide lace. Cut the 
night dress from Figs. 57-59 of the present 
Supplement, cutting the front of the body 
whole, however, and furnishing it with a slit 





Fig. 2.—MonoeramM ror HAaNDKERCHIEFS. 











Fig. 1.—Dr Bier Fig. 2.—Scrr ror Girt From 
Surr. 14 ro 16 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 3.—Gros GRraIN AND 
CASHMERE Surr. 











Fig. 4.—Povutr pe Sor 
AND Damassé Svrr. 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., Figs, 65-71. 


Fig. 6.—Gros GRAIN AND 
Smx Gauze Sorr. 


Fies. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER SUITS. 
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fifteen inches and a quarter long from the upper 
edge. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 15, No. IIL, of 
the present Supplement. The embroidery cuffs, 
which are set on the sleeves, are nineteen inches 
and a quarter wide and five inches and a quarter 
deep, and are sloped off toward the ends to a 
depth of three inches and three-quarters. 


Muslin Night-Cap. 
See illustration, Fig. 19, on double page. 

Cur the crown of muslin on the bias from Fig. 
79, Supplement, gather it scantily in front and 
closely in the back, and set it on a binding an 
inch wide and twenty-two inches and a half long, 
which is sewed in a pointed pleat in front. Edge 
this binding with needle-work batiste frills as 
shown by the illustration, and cover it with a bias 
strip of muslin run in three lengthwise tucks each 
a quarter of an inch wide. Finally, furnish the 
cap with a shirr and strings for tying. 


Lady’s Embroidered Drawers. 
See illustration, Fig. 86, on double page. 
Tuese cambric drawers are closed on the sides 
with buttons and button-holes. On the bottom 
the drawers are run in several tucks, and are 
trimmed with needle-work insertion an inch and 
a half wide, and a side-pleated batiste ruffle an 
inch and three-quarters wide. Cut the drawers 
from Figs. 46 and 47, No. XVIIL., of the present 
Supplement, but an inch and a quarter shorter 
than the pattern in the back at the top, gather 
them there, and set them into a double binding 
an inch and a quarter wide and twenty-one inches 
and three-quarters long, which is furnished with 
a shirr. A slit eight inches long is required on 
both sides of the drawers. 


Nansook Night-Cap. 
See illustration, Fig. 27, on double page. 

Cur this night-cap of nansook on the bias from 
Figs. 79 and 80, Supplement ; the front, however, 
should be cut somewhat narrower than the pat- 
tern on the front edge. In the back the night- 
cap is furnished with a small cape, which is made 
of a piece of needle-work insertion an inch and a 
quarter wide and nine inches and three-quarters 
long, and of a button-hole stitch nansook ruffle 
an inch and three-quarters wide, sloped off to- 
ward the ends in the back. Similar ruffles are 
sewed on the front as shown by the illustration. 


Petticoat with Embroidery and Lace. 
See illustration, Fig. 39, on double page. 
Tus petticoat of white muslin is trimmed with 
a gathered flounce of the material twelve inches 
wide, which is bordered with a needle-work ba- 
tiste ruffle four inches wide. Besides this, the 
flounce is trimmed with a batiste ruffle six inches 
wide, edged with lace half an inch wide, and laid 
partly in box pleats and partly in side pleats. 
Above this ruffle, on the flounce, is a row of nee- 
dle-work insertion an inch and a half wide, and 
a box-pleated standing ruffle of batiste seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, edged with lace. Cut 
the petticoat from Figs. 28-31, Supplement. 


Petticoat with Needle-work Insortion 
and Lace. 
See illustration, Fig. 40, on double page. 

Tus petticoat of shirting muslin is trimmed 
with a flounce twelve inches and seven-eighths 
wide, gathered so as to form a heading seven- 
eighths of an inch wide. The under edge of the 
flounce is finished with a ruffle six inches and 
seven-eighths wide, which is composed of pieces 
of batiste eight inches and a half wide, and nee- 
die-work insertion an inch and a quarter wide. 
This ruffle is edged with a strip of batiste an inch 
and a quarter wide, trimmed with lace half an 
inch wide, and laid in double box pleats, and with 
insertion. The seam made by setting on the 
ruffle is covered with insertion and with a stand- 
ing and a falling batiste ruffle seven-eighths cf 
an inch wide, laid in pleats, and edged with lace. 
Cut the petticoat from Figs. 28-31, Supplement. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Svussorrser.—Back numbers of the Bazar can be 
forwarded you for 10 cents each number. 

J. L.—The furnishing houses renovate crape, char- 
ging a small amount for each yard. You had better 
have them do up your handsome crape veil, as you 
may spoil it if you attempt it yourself. 

Country Gier.—* Regrets” should be sent within 
the week p ing the wedding, and may be accom- 
panied with a wedding gift, if one is to be sent. The 
form is the same as that used in declining any invi- 
tation. The note should be addressed to the parents 
of the bride, or the person by whom the invitation is 
issned. 

Constant Svnsortser.—It is certainly more court- 
eous, if not absolutely indispensable, to obtain the 
permission of the author whose words are set to mu- 
sic.—-We can recommend no depilatories, and have 
small faith in them. 

Susan Nierer.—Lace mitts are worn this summer.— 
A gentleman does not commonly call on a lady until 
he has ived her permission to do so. A widow 
does not have bride-maids on the occasion of her sec- 
ond m: 

M. A, H,—We do not furnish addresses in this col- 
umn. 

Rooxy Movuwnrarn.—Persons usually call on their 
new neighbors as soon after their arrival in a place as 
there is reason to suppose that their house is in order 
to receive guests, and send in their visiting-cards by 
way of introduction where there is no mutual friend 
to perform this office. Of course this custom applies 
only to small towns, 

Hevzw M.D. any Kars E. T.—We can give you no 
further information concerning the nose machine, 
and advise you to be content with the noses bestowed 
on you by nature, and +o cause their defects to be for- 
gotten by superlative charms of manner. 

A New Corresronpent.—If your friend wishes to 
show any marked preference between you and your 
sister, rest assured that he will not wait for any ad- 
vances on your part, which, moreover, would be likely 
to make you seem forward and unwomanly in his sight. 











A gentleman may have a long-continued acquaintance 
with a lady without even desiring to transform it into 
a@ warmer sentiment, and, from what you say, this is 
probably the case with your friend. 

H. E. U.—The infinite variety of embroidery pat- 
terns published in the Bazar ought to afford sufficient 
scope to satisfy the most fastidious taste. We can 
refer you to no book that gives half the number found 
in a single volume of the Bazar, 

Mus. J. B. P.—You will find the address in our ad- 
vertising columns. 

Vineria Rex, anv Orners.—We must refer you to 
the Ugly Girl Papers, published by Harper & Brothers, 
for all the information we can give concerning cos- 
metics and toilette appliances. 

Katiz.—You should certainly recognize a person to 
whom you have been introduced, unless you desire to 
drop the acquaintance. It is the lady’s place to bow 
first.—Not wishing to usurp the writing-master’s trade, 
we have no opinion to give concerning any one’s hand- 
writizg. 








LIVER COMPLAINT. 
v. , i. 
Pialo, N.Y, Author of "The People’s CommonSense 

Medical Adviser,” etc., etc. 

Tue Liver is the great depurating (purifying) 
organ of the system, and has very appropriately 
been termed the “housekeeper” of our health. 
I have observed in the dissecting-room, and also 
in making post-mortem examinations of the bodies 
of those who have died of different diseases, that 
in a large proportion of cases the liver has given 
evidence of having at some time been diseased. 
Liver affections are equally prevalent in beasts. 
Every butcher knows that the livers of cattle, 
sheep, and swine are ten times as frequently 
diseased as any other organ. A healthy liver 
each day secretes about two and a half pounds 
of bile. When it becomes torpid, congested, or 
if from any cause it be disabled in the perform- 
ance of its duties, it is evident that the ele- 
ments of the bile must remain in the blood, thus 
irritating, poisoning, and perverting every vital 
process. Nature attempts to rid the system of 
these noxious materials by means of other 
organs, as the kidneys, lungs, skin, etc., which 
become overtaxed in performing their additional 
labor, and are unable to withstand the pressure. 

The brain, which is the great electrical centre 
of all vitality, becomes over-stimulated with un- 
healthy blood, and fails to normally perform its 
functions. Hence there is dullness, headache, 
impairment of the memory, dizziness, gloomy 
forebodings, and irritability of temper. When 
the blood is diseased the skin manifests discol- 
ored spots, pimples, blotches, boils, carbuncles, 
and serofuloustumors. The stomach and bowels, 
sooner or later, become affected, and constipation, 
piles, dropey, dyspepsia, or diarrhoea is the inevi- 
table 

SYMPTOMS OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

A sallow color of the skin, or yellowish-brown 
spots on the face and other parts of the body ; 
duliness and drowsiness, with frequent headache ; 
dizziness, bitter or bad taste in the mouth, dry- 
ness of the throat, and internal heat; palpita- 
tion of the heart, a dry, teasing cough, sore throat, 
unsteady appetite, sour stomach, raising of the 
food, and a choking sensation in the throat; 
sickness and vomiting, distress, heaviness, and 
a bloated or full feeling about the stomach and 
sides ; aggravating pains in the sides, ‘back, or 
breast, and about the shoulders ; colic pains and 
soreness through the bowels; constipation, al- 
ternating with diarrhoea ; piles, flatulence, nerv- 
ousness, coldness of the extremities, rush of blood 
to the head, with symptoms of apoplexy ; numb- 
ness of the limbs (especially at night) and chills, 
alternating with hot flashes; kidney and other 
urinary difficulties, dullness, low spirits, and 
gloomy forebodings. Only a "few of these symp- 
toms will be likely to be present in any case at 
one time. 

TREATMENT. —Take Dr. Pierce's Golden Med- 
ical Discovery, with small doses of his Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, which act as an alterative on 
the liver. For Liver Complaint and the various 
affections caused by a diseased liver these reme- 
dies ate unsurpassed. The Golden Medical Dis- 
covery does not simply palliate the disease, but 
it produces a lasting effect. By its use, the liver 
and stomach are changed to an active, healthy 
state, the appetite is regulated, the blood purified 
and enriched, and the entire system renovated 
and restored to health. The Discovery is sold 
by druggists. R.V. Prerce, M.D., Proprietor, 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y.—[ Com.] 





FOR DEBILITY, 

Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, ScHENcK’s SkaWwEED Tonic is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 

Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scuznck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





A FACT FOR THESE TIMES. 

Tue difference between the most improved 
styles of the ordinary sewing-machine and the 
“ New Automatic” of the Willcox & Gibbs S. M. 
Co., is simply marvelous, and puts the latter far 
ahead of every thing hitherto invented in sewing- 
machines. On view at the Centennial Machinery 
Hall, Sec. C. 7, Col. 50, and at No. 658 Broadway, 
New York. —{ Com. ] 





a Leng igh | goeye apes are used and - 
orsed e otels, confectioners, grocers, an: 
the first —_ the country.—[Com.] 








Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute, coop Sprin; 
N. Y., has Turkish, ag Sulphur, H arepeitiie. 9 
Electro-Thermal Baths. aaleer phe pe ther facilities 


for the cure of Nervous, Lang, yy and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular.—[Com.] 











Corvire Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 

Wheel is Prose y useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 

be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 





from Pove' of the ood, oom and radical] 
cured by NCHESTER’S HY: OSPHITE O 
ME SODA. “yo yo 1858. Prices $1 and 


$2 per bottle. Prepared o 
WINCHESTER 2s 00., 3 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New Yo 


SHOPPING 


Of Fy description executed with p' yoceetnem, taste, 
and discrimina' * Circular, with full information, 
sent free, Miss M. J. Huntrnepon, P. O. Box 1654, va 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Pattertis are Grapgp To Fir any Fieurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. VI. 

GIRL'S ee, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over ge =, retelie 
Aneee (for wa from 2 to 13 N 

MANASTIC SUIT MISSES’ BAT: ING ¢ o1 GYM- % 


° 
- 
Co 


BOY" S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with c 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and —. 
erbockers (for boy oe 4 to 9 years old).. 52 


Vis. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE. Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Snepeu Com Donble- 
Breasted Vest, and tal 
& umf ome 8 to 15 y re old) “ 





PER...... 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAI i 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.. oY ee 








Vol. VIII. 
—_ FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- si 


FUR LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
ori EE GHONE, ...002.  ncteebdh (sedvctuneenes a 3 





ea Bis vedodadsncdosecngsaccoegbededs ces 5 
HENRI 1 TROIS SAC UE, with Bouffant a. 

usin and Agee MIE Ga occ whasecbdtcesece eas" 

eg = with Shirred Tablier and Walking | - 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box-Pleated Biouse, 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child | 

from 6 months to 5 years old) ............... * 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Beep, 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... ‘ 33 
UE, with Cardinal oe Square 
and Walking Skirt.................. ad 
pow -BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 

Sheath Over-skirt, & Clinging Walking Skirt “* 41 
CUIRASS BA , Long sanety Over-skirt, 

and Mary “Oldie Dat i tgs, * 43 
JOCKEY UE, Double Apron with Scarf | 

Back, aa Demi-Trained Skirt......... * 43 
MARQUE — with Doubie. Breasted 

Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train, “* 43 
LONG SOAS. A —' with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore W: hr HL, EERE FET “6 
DOUBLE-B Ss pray pte 
Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
Clin; Walking » See eee * 46 
0 UE, Scarf Over. with 
cule ianirh Paka Demi-Trained Skirt........ “ 46 
: TE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- | és 
nD The wcccccoss Pere ewer ewerenesseces tote 
PRINCESSE DRESS ...........cecvcscecseees “« 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse “Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, me But- 
_ aon _— = 3 and Vest Over 
anress for girl _— old)....... kame, 
ee ceesevecevceecce “ 52 
ry: qx, 
as ionoma — sieappes, Unter. 
sed wn, Sacque Chemise, 

a ach Dente thee girl Tea 5 to 15 ae 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained | r 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-akirt ae 

Fall-Trained Skirt..............sceee-seeees * * 10 
pe lb POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. 12 

NTINENTAL neg ey . Long, Round ia 

veakit and Walkin OE eee se “ 12 

ra er- 8) 

and ast | ee vii! coeerhe paby *, “14 

CORSET B UE, _ eh Ouse ~skirt with - 


Parasol Pocket, and Walkin 

“ yt TY-SIX” POLON i. WALKING | ia 

LA BOITEUSE POLON AI: ise WALKING SUTT « 32 
POLONAISE BU BUTTONED BEHIND, wwithLong 

Sc aned ANTLE, ‘Long Apron, ‘ink teal, . ya 
PRIDE Tes sc occcc cen eccessde dee. cccccs 
ENTENNTAL, “WALKING  8UIT (Cuirass 
bet Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 

Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... * 30 
PLEAT *MUSLI —* ue, Over-skirt, 

and Lower Skirt) ...........c0eessee0- tore, * 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers 





| Continued wonderful success of x, 


Ln MAR Sorat to on front tn 
| 


back; can be Le = Sepe without a single hair- 
pin, and will not ri r tear; great improve- 
ment on the “In sible.” From $3 up- 
wal made of naturally curly hair, from 


00 
IN Tacha FRONTS in new and 
repre desi bs! stylish and improving 
the looks of all ladies greg 44 00 pe per 
inch on real patent hair lace and naturally 
curly hair; on imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. 
e i est assortment of 


jit retailed at wholesale prices. 
Colffures, the most modern styles, 


can be arranged in a few minutes into the 


most stylish Coiffures, made of the finest 
ss all hy A from $10 00 upward. 
ITCHES of the finest 
Tans hair, from $5 00 upward; and 
S warranted naturally curly, from 
$1 00 upward. 
Nets for the front hair, 25c. and 50c. each. 
COMBIN me > made up in the most ap- 
ae manner, and 50c. a. ounce, 
TEST METHOD. ROOTS all ONE WAY. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Our quality of human hair 8 can not 
be excelled. The best proof hy oR world, 
54 West | | highest p premium awarded by the American 


| Ini 

14thSt. | L *SHAW'S UNRIVALED 

BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
CREME BLANCHE, 

| or the Ma 4. eae for the on lexion. 
Sixth | IT IS FULLY COOLING, im- 
by arts a rilltantt Saaieenenais ; recommended 
Avenue, ey = most prominent physicians, analyzed 
he best chemists in this country and 

NEW eae to be not only harmless but very 

meficial to the skin. Applied at the store 
YORK. jf desired. $1 00 per box. 
| All superfluous hair on lips, cheek, chin, 
arms, &c., removed without pain, and ef- 
fectively, or no charge. 

F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to bleach 
hair of any color to e fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 8-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 
6-ounce bottle, $2 50. J.B. Fonranr’s wonderful prep- 
aration, DER MATINE, a sure cure to remove all 

es from the poe Oe Ae rg 
NO MOR 

L. Saaw’s Persian Sivune if 
hair to its natural color without Ay nay 3 ea 
Lac Sulphur, or Nitrate of £ Sever, from & 
— baypene to black, $1 00 per 

ee y alm phe ll beautifying 
cosm ICS on han 

Our new illustrated — ee now ready. STORE 
will be kept —— every Saturday until 10 P. M. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when p J 
free of all charge; or, C. O. D,, with Suivilegs @ 
amination. 








Secures Health and Comfort of y, 
with Grace and i of Form. 
Three Garme one. 
proved Ley all ene » GENTS 

Price by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, = Sateen, $175. Samples 
to Agents 25 cents leas. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 


WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


FIANO-FORTES — Attention 









J. W. Frenon & Co., 20 East 14th St., wholesale and 
retail warerooms of Hatter, Davis, & 


and Frenon 








dorsements ; li int, porous, health , graceful. Mailed 
on receipt ot fi cents. Liberal terms to the trade 
F.W. SULLIV. Veco. Show 815 Broadway ; 
Factory, 61 He lh St., New York. .O. Box 2336. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


Druggists sellthem. A book gi giving full and explicit 
di ns Will be sent to any one ry dressing the = 
prietors, Weris, Ricnarpson, & Co., Burlington, 


You are troubled with a bad 
IMPURE Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 

- to get rid of it, but scarcely know 


o's fae what means to adopt. We will tell 

i i you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 

[ A your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


ITEM ANN?®S washing blue for the laundry, 
up in 1% cans. 1% of this blue will Jast an o1 “ 
family 2 years. Price per th, $1 25. Saving the 
ce of boxes, bottles, an labor, besides being the 
vary best blue made. Sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. J. H. TIEMAN 
Depot, 56 Murray St, N.Y. 


WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 


ined Kye ene a 
calf y, soft, white, an Tensoth, Fiyeeasoopeea 
the best of ail Toilet Soaps. Sol 





































10 cts. BENTLE’ BROS., 102 Walker St., 





vy 


at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





EW YORK NOVELTIES.--Send 10 cents 
satiny Pepto e and Price-List to Mes. SALLY L 
Postoftice Box Box 1200, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Tie Best Novels 


15 GENTS BACH 


Above Suspicion.—By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

Too Much Alone.—By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

A Family Tree.—By Albany Fonblanque. 

A Tangled Skein.—By Albany Fonblanque. 

A Woman’s Ransom.—By F. W. Robinson. 
Slaves of the Ring.—By F. W. Robinson. 

File Number 113.—By Emile Gaboriau. 

The Widow Lerouge.—By Emile Gaborian. 

Other People’s Money.—By Emile Gaboriau. 

The Clique of Gold.—By Emile Gaboriau. 
Within an Inch of his Life,—By Emile Gaborian. 
The Mystery of Orcival.— By Emile Gaboriau. 
Open Sesame.—By Florence Marryat. 
Counterparts.—By Author of “Charles Auchester.” 
Good Luck.—By Author of “ Broken Chains.” 
Woven of Many Threads.—By Mrs. C.V.Hamilton. 











&27~ Send for our complete List of paper novels. 


t#” These books are sold every where, and will be 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 








cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating bo. 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AmEarcan Perforating MACHINES, 

superior to the imported, at less than half the 

price. Circular and specimens of work, 10 cents. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., New York. 


Th For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 





RODGERS & 
ORR BROS’ 


POPULAR STORES, 
183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
GRENADINES. 


Best Iron Grenadines, from the late sales, at 25c.; for- 


merly 50c. 
100 Pieces Lupin’s Silk and Wool Iron Grenadine, 
former price, $1 00, reduced to Svc. 


Fancy and Colored Silks. 
Plaid Silks, reduced 60c., 65., T5c. ; a bargain. 
Black Silks, warranted to wear, “‘ Bonnet” and Amer- 
can, T5c., 95c., $1 00, $1 40; twenty-four inch, $1 75, 
$1 95, $2 25, $3 75. 
Black Cashmeres, Lupin’s make, 70c., T5c., 85c., 873¢c., 
90c., $1 25, $1 7 


5. 
’ 
English do. 50c., 60c., T5c.; all bargains, 
jes’ Underwear, great bargains. 
Millinery Goods ™ be 
All kinds of Dress Goods reduced before stock taking. 


Orders solicited from all parts of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C.0.D. All goods warranted as 
represented. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the Union. & O. B. 


9 FANCY CARDS, 11 styles, with name, 10c. Agents 
wanted. J. B. HUSTED, Nassenu, Renna. Co., N. Y. 











TWO REMARKABLE CORES. 


The Watertown, N. Y., papers publish the cures of 

Judge HIRAM DEWEY, and Mr W. H. r, Pro- 

rietor of the Woodruff House of that city, of DEAF- 

NOISES in the HEAD, and CATARRH, by the 

use of Dr. von MOSCHZISKER’S REMEDIES—his 
EAR SPECIFIC and CATARRH SPECIFIC. 

These fics are most valuable, and a sure ovrz 
for those who suffer from NOISES in the HEAD, 
DEAFNESS, and all cases of DISCHARGES from the 
EAR. His CATARRH SPECIFIC is the only reliable 
one ever given to the public. These and 
patie Fa ——— me yrium for all Lo mee of the 
eye, which do not req’ surgical operation to restore 
sigh can be ordered thro’ an it; from 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO.; or direct from 
198 Genesee St., Utica, N. ¥. Prices, Ear Remedy, 
$150; Catarrh Remedy, $1 25; Eye Wash, $1 00. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 
tion in prices. A trial bottle free. 
Mrs. J.A. DROLLERGES, Lat orte Ind, 


Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8S. B. Collins.) 


$57 60 Agent’s Profits per week — Will 
° prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 
“ps patented. Samples sent free to all. Address 
. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton Street, New York. 

per day at home. Samples worth $1 

$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$10:$25355.22 5 oe 




















oS QALIRE,1 namo, s0cts.and 
’ ” ’ 
. stamp. 4 packs, 4 mames, $1. With peck for samples 


vena 
cards for the . Bent by return - Common cards af 
SoS ceiurdich rater, Address WO. CANNON TIE Washington ot.,oston, Mass 


Harner’ Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPA ID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hanver’s Magazuvg, Haxren’s Weexvy, and Hareerr’s 
Bazan, for oue year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsounturrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
parents to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Txums ror Apvertistne tv Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
EAUTIFUL Brown or Braok, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Corortric For 

Tue Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 

R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable worl 

48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 


Visiting Cards, with ~ name finely 
printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. 

stamp. 


ores $1 for package to remove superfluous hair. Surest 
& safest method known. Indorsed by the fashionable 
world. Address Mrs, Jennie K. Abbot, Providence, R. L 


WANTED—lady Agents, to make $4 00 to $8 00 


daily, selling the = Corset. Address 
SPINAL CORSET ., 27 Bond St., New York. 


TED Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $8048 


, hotel and traveling expenses 
month ing vo 


























paid. Monitor Mancracturine Co., Cincinna’ 
ORWICH University Scientific and Military School, 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 











use of 





DYSPEPSI 


ilized nations suffer from it more or less, but none so much as the 
people of the United States. 
disease has become domesticated, and we, as a people, have threatened 
to monopolize its miseries. Let us check its further progress by the 


is the costly price we 
pay for luxuries. All civ- 


It is here, in the new world, that the 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





FRESH SUMMER NOVELS 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





c@” Haspser & Broruens will send either of the following works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

¢@ Haurse’s New anv Entareen Cararoaue, 300 pp., 8vo, being a descriptive list of about 3000 volumes, 
with a Compterze Ana.ytioat Inpex, sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents, 





George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda. 


Daniel Deronda. <A Novel. 
**Romola,” “ Middlemarch,” &c,. 

Vol. I. Ready; Vol. I. in Press. 
George Eliot’s place in English literature has been 
gradually and fairly won. In her earliest works she 
made the reader sensible of her large and high ideal 
of achievement, and all she has since done illustrates 


By Georce Extor, Author of “*‘ Adam Bede,” “ Silas Marner,” 
2 vols., 12mo, Cloth. 
(A Popular Edition in one volume in Press.) 


Price $1 50 per volume. 


the unselfish earnestness with which she endeavors to 
attain it. *** There is no living writer of fiction who 
inspires us with more confidence in the ability to fulfill 


indicated designs than George Eliot.—N. Y. Tribune. 


As Long as She Lived. 


As Long as She Lived. A Novel. 


By F. W. Rosrxson, Author of ‘‘ Little Kate Kirby,” 


“For Her Sake,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” ‘‘ Second-Cousin Sarah,” ‘‘ True to Herself,” ‘‘ Her 


Face was Her Fortune,” &c. 

“As Long as She Lived” can not fail to be read 
with pleasure. Taking story, style, the skillful man- 
ner in which the plot is worked out, and the lifelike 





8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


truth of the characters, there are few novels in our 
language which may be accorded higher rank.— 
Court Journal, London. 


Cripps, the Carrier. 


A Woodland Tale. 


By R. D. Bracxmore, Author of ‘‘Cradock Nowell,” “The Maid of 
Sker,” “ Alice Lorraine,” ‘* Lorna Doone,” &c. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Mr. Blackmore is always picturesque, and com-| “Cripps, the Carrier” is good and bright and every 


mands ready humor of a quiet and effective kind. 


where readable—British Quarterly Review. 


Israel Mort, Overman. 


Israel Mort, Overman. 


A Novel. By Joun Saunpers, Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” 
**Bound to the Wheel,” ‘‘ Hirell,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


It is unquestionably a powerful and striking vol-| inclined to stop to weigh probabilities. * * * There is 
ume ; the leading character is drawn with force, orig- | quite excitement enough in the succession of separate 
inality, and consistency. * * * We hang on it anx-| incidents to carry the reader on in enjoyment from 
iously that we may learn the end, and are by no means ' beginning to end.—Saturday Review, London. 


Hidden Perils. By Mary Cecil Hay. 


Hidden Perils. A Novel. 


This novel is “pure womanly,” quite free from 
sensation, from strain, and from trick of every kind ; 
it deals with persons, spheres, and events, which may 
fairly be supposed to be within the acquaintance and 
experience of a lady novelist. It is interesting and 
well put together in good English. The plot is neither 


By Mary Ceci Hay, Author of ‘‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
““The Squire’s Legacy,” ‘‘ Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
improbable nor inconsistent, and it owes nothing to 
sources from which it has become too common a 
practice to borrow materials. A most attractive and 
pathetic picture. The love story of this novel is very 
pretty and very pure. Some of the minor characters 
are capital studies. —Spectator, London. 


Rose Turquand. 


Rose Turquand. A Novel. By Exzice Horxrys. 8vo,-Paper, 50 cents. 


Rose Turquand is a noble heroine, and the story 
of her sufferings and of her sacrifice is most touch- 
ing. The tone of the book is very noble, the 





ideal of its author is very grand. * * * Rose Tur- 


quand is a very beautifal character.—Standard, Lon- 
don. 


The Prime Minister. By Anthony Trollope. 


The Prime Minister. A Novel. 


By Antuony Trottorr, Author of “The Warden,” “ Bar- 


chester Towers,” ‘‘Orley Farm,” ‘*The Small House at Allington,” “Phineas Finn,” 
“Phineas Redux,” “‘ Doctor Thorne,” ‘‘The Way We Live Now,” “Can You Forgive 


Her?” &c. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Trollope paints people and things exactly as he finds 
them, with remorseless adhesion to truth. There is 
this grand difference between his work and that of 
Dickens, that Dickens drew from his imagination, 
while Trollope draws from observation. It is admit- 
ted by English critics that the characters of his novels 
are the characters of English society; that men and 


women in real English life act and talk exactly as 
they do in his novels, which are fictions only ip 
plot ; that every day one meets in London drawizg- 
rooms people who seem to have stepped out of his 
pages. If a foreigner wants to become acoaainted 
with real English life through the medium of books, 
he must turn to the pages of Trollope.—N. ¥. Herald. 











NO LADY 


Who regards her personal appearance can afford to 
be ignorant of the new theory of treating the com. 
plexion. Miss Koole's recipe makes.the best beauti- 
fier known, and is a positive luxury in hot weather. 
Any druggist can prepare it. Send $1 for recipe, or 
3 cents for circular, to MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SUMMER BOOK LIST 


q. 

THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE. Book I. History of Ja- 
an, from 660 B.C. to 1872 A.D. Book Il, Personal 
xperiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 

1870-1874. By Wii1tam Extior Garris, A.M., late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 





Il. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. A Novel. By F. W. 
Rostnson, Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For 
Her Sake,” “Poor Humanity,” ‘* Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,’ “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Il 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. B 
Wit Carueton, Author of “Farm Ballads” an 
on” Legends.” Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
l 50. 


IV. 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Novel. By Jounx 
Saunpers, Author of ** Abel Drake’s Wife,” “ Bound 
to the Wheel,” “* Hirell,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. ¥ 


HAY-FEVER. A Popular Treatise on the Disease 
known as “Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Au- 
tumnal Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several 
Hundred Cases, By Groree M. Bearp, A.M., M.D., 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” “Eating and 
Drinking,” “ Stimulants and Narcotics," &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. vw 

CRIPPS, THE CARRIER. A Woodland Tale. By 
R. D. Buackmors, Author of ‘*Craduck Nowell,” 
“The Maid of Sker,” “Alice Lorraine,” “Lorna 
Doone,” &c. Lllustrated. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

VIL 

STARBOARD AND PORT. Starboard and Port: 
the “Nettie” Along Shore. A Summer’s Yacht 
Cruise along the Coasts of Maine and Labrador. 
By Georer H. Herworrs. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

VIItl. 


ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. 
ins. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Ix. 

ORTON’S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By James Orton, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
“Comparative Zoology,” &c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and e Titicaca. With two Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

x. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Many Cror Hay, 
Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


By Extice Hor- 


XI. 

COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. A 
General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexanderthe Great. With a Sketch 
of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. 
J Groner W. Cox,M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $200. Uniform with the Student's Series. 


XI. 

MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
A General History of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. B.C. 7538-A.D, 
476. By Cuantzs Mertvace, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's 
Series. 


XIil. 
HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a — through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 
. Pemproxe Feruiver. With more than 100 Maps 
and Plans of Cities. Fifteenth Year. In three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with similar 
Binding, $7 00. 
Vor. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. 11.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece. 

Vou. IIL —Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 

_ XIV. 

DR. DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
Developme of Europe. By Joun W1LL1aM Dearper, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of New York, Author of a “Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
* History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


XV. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By Groner Exior 


Author of 
“Middlemarch,” ‘* Romola," “ Adam Bede,” &c. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. (Vol. I. Now 


y-) 
XVI. 

GLADSTONE’'S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
a an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstron 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” ‘Rome an 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00, 

XVIL 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Anrnony 
Troiiopg, Author of “The Warden,” ‘ Barchester 
Towers,” “Orley Farm,” ‘t The Smail House at Al- 
lington,” “Phineas Finn,” “ Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


ea Harree & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 





ea” Harper’s Catratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, N. Y. 



































COW-ARDICE. 


Tue LApy WHO Is sO AFRAID oF Cows. 


FACETIZ. 


Oxe day Dr. M‘Kenzie, well-known in the region of 
Clydesdale, was dining with a large party, among 
whom were the Hon. Henry Erskine and other legal 
magnates. Toward the close of the meal a large dish 
of cresses was placed upon the table, and Dr. M‘Ken- 
zie, who was exceedingly fond of the esculent grass, 
hel himself largely ; and not only so, but he ate 
with a keen relish, if not voraciously, 
carrying the food to his mouth with 
his fingers. Mr. Erskine watched for 
a time, and being struck with the odd- 
ity and —_ of the pa he 
resolved to give the clergyman a hint 
for the better regulation of his con- 
duct. Said the wit: “ Dr. M‘Kenzie 
are you aware that you put me in mind 
of King Nebuchadnezzar while in his 
state of condemnation ?” 

The company smiled, and looked to 
see the cress-eater abashed ; but not a 
bit of it. 

Replied M‘Kenzie, with a twinkle of 
humor: “‘ Ay, do I mind ye o’ Nebu- 
chadnezzar? That ‘ll be cause I’m 


” 


eating amang the brutes. 
entrees pieeane 


An English doctor says that a strong, 
passionate love will bring on heart-dis- 
ease, and it therefore stands us all in 
hand to love mildly and with a 
deal of lethargy. 


—_——»——— 
“ALL FOR LOVE!” 

Pat. “Shure, yell marry me now, 
Bridget, and there sha’n’t be a shebeen 
in the whole parish I won't drink yer 
health at ivery night of me life, nor a 
boy in the place as won’t get a crack 
on the head wi’ me eg for yer 
sake, And I'd like to see Phil Rooney 
do the likes o’ that for ye—the mane 
spalpane as niver got drunk to yer 
honor in his life, and takes no delight 
in himself at all at all.” 

acpensenidiptepeanyie 


Woman's Giory.—A _ contempora: 
tells young ladies how to arrange their 
hair-in a fashionable style. “ Let it 
all down,” it says, “‘and comb it out. 
Then go up on the roof, and stand still 
while the wind plays (whatever is ap- 
pease with it. Then catch up the 

ack with a bow of ribbon, and allow 
the front to stay as it ia.” 
——_~.———— 


There are some science, a little mys- 
tery, and a good deal of uncertainty 
about the game of croquet. The other 
day, when a clergyman made an even- 
ing call on one of his congregation, and was invited 
to play a game, he said that he was only too glad, re- 
marking that such social games served sometimes to 
ag tor and parishioner on a more friendly foot- 
ng fore the first game was over, a young lady hit 
him in the back with her mallet, he fell over a hoop, 
and two of the players decided never to darken his 
church again, on account of his cheating. 


Tue Lapy who Isn't. 


_ The other day a minister offered a prayer at the lay- 
ing of a first stone. A young reporter bustled up, and 
said, ‘‘ I wish you would give me the manuscript of that 
prayer.” 

“*T never write out my prayers,” said the preacher. 

“Well,” said the reporter, “‘I couldn’t hear a word 
you said.” 

“T wasn’t praying to you, Sir,” quickly responded 
the parson. 























Maurice (a bachelor, to Sophia). ‘‘ How solitary that Bird looks without its Mate! don’t you think so?” 
Soputa (4 maiden, to Maurice). “Yes ; but if it were any thing but a Goose it might soon find one.” 


_ ‘If there’s no moonlight, will you meet me by gas- 
light, dearest Juliana ?” 
“No, Augustus, I won’t ; I’m no gas meter.” 


cuieellnianae 

Vain or nen Ace.—Old people are notoriously vain 
of their age. There is a story of a very venerable 
crone, the inmate of a poor-honse in Scotland, who, 
being asked how old she was, exclaimed, with evident 
feeling, ‘I dinna ken, but I’m a thoosan’ at ony rate.” 











A SKETCH TAKEN DURING THE LATE WARM SPELL. 


“And you think, darling, you could be content to 
share my humble lot, and live in a quiet way with love 
and me ?” queried the blissful lover, as he looked fond- 
ly into her translucent blue eyes. 

An f yes, precious; you have no idea how eco- 
nomi I am. Pa gave me a hundred dollars last 
week to buy a new silk, and I saved enough of it to 
purchase two pairs of six-buttoned kids.” 
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TO THE FISHING BANKS.—SEASICKNESS AT FIFTY CENTS. PER HEAD. 


_ Why should doctors be less liable than others to be 
sick on the ocean ?—Because they are more used to 
see sickness. 

Coleridge tells us that the German writer Hans 
Sachs, in attempting to describe the period of chaos, 
speaks of it as being so pitchy dark that the very cats 
ran against each other. 


[No cards 


_ An Irish agricultural journal advertises a new wash- 
ing-machine under the heading, ‘“‘ Every Man his own 

her-Woman,” and in its culinary department says 
that ‘‘ potatoes should be boiled in cold water.” 


steasenlllibinliriiiete 
A correspondent of a paper wants ladies to take off 
their hats in church ; but as long as half the ladies go 
to church for the purpose of displaying their hats, it 
is hardly possible that the suggestion will be adopted, 
unless a glass case is placed alongside 
of the pulpit for their accommodation, 
and the name of the owner is prom- 
inently affixed to each hat. 
pt tet Hot ¢ a ae 


“ Whatever will happen to us,” said 
a languid young man at aclub the oth- 
er day, as he vainly endeavored to find 
a cool corner, “‘ if the temperature goes 
on rising like this ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said a 
friend, also languid, “and I don’t see 
how we can prevent it.” 

“Oh yes, we can,” said a third: “ tell 
the waiter to ice the thermometers.” 


aiejeliphepp insisted 
“Where is the east ?” inquired a tu- 
tor one day of a very little pupil. 
“Where the morning comes from,” 
was the prompt and pleasant answer. 
Secenienyiiineatinadi 


GEOGRAPHY AND FINANCE. 
Lapy Visrror (examining the school). 
“What's the capital of Turkey i 
Brent Lirrie Scnorar. “ Please, 
’m, it ain't got none—it’s bankrup’.” 
qrnmeemetipreanseren 


AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
(Thermometer 95° in the shade on the 
pier.) 

Sza-Sunist (already very much sun- 
4 “Why am I like am English 
t 2” 


Cuares (his friend). ‘Too hot for 
guessing. Give 't up.” 
Sza-Sivist (slowly). “Because I’m 


‘owning. 
Cuanves (his friend—up till that mo- 
ment). “Oh !” 


: [Retires under an umbrella, and 
dozes. Curtain. 
a 
Sacry.—Railways are aristocrats. 
They teach every man to know his own 
station and to stop there. 
—_—__——___—_ 
Pror.E WHO ARE ALWAYS OPEN TO 
Conviorion—Law-breakers. 


—_—__-—~>- -———_ 

A worthy missionary clergyman from 
the North found his colored brethren 
and sisters quite forgetful of the moral 
law, and coe to give them a series of practical dis- 
courses nst lying and stealing. The congregation 
stood it for a Sunday or two, and then they revolted, 
one of the deacons being their spokesman, and addreee- 
ing their preacher thus: ‘“‘ We like you bery much, and 
want to make it comf’ble for you; but de fac’ is, you 
see, we don’t like dis preachin’ about lyin’ an’ stealin’ 
—we mos’ hab our Sundays for ‘ligion.” 
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LOST CHILD AT THE CENTENNIAL. 











